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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

This book has been written at the request of the Editors 
of The Heritage of India Series ; and although it has 
e^own beyond the possible limits of that Series and is now 
published by itself, it still remains, as it was originally 
planned, a brief introduction to a large and intricate 
subject. We believe that Indian Music possesses so much 
value for the life of the people of India that, in this great 
day of national aspiration and progress, it ought to be 
known and understood by every man and woman who has 
India's good at heart, so that it may become cultivated in 
every city and village throughout the land. The purpose 
of this book, then, is to provide sufRcient information to 
make insight possible; so that the educated Indian, and 
also the European, may be stirred to such a living interest 
in Indian music, both vocal and instrumental, as to start 
musical societies and schools, and to seek for the wider 
and more detailed information which this book does not 
attempt to give. 

V. S. Dornakal. 

J. N. Farquhar. 


TO 
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AND 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

No ooe feels more than the author the deficiencies of 
this book and the inadequacy of its presentation of a great 
and living culture. My only real qualification is ray love 
for Indiai and a keen interest in both the practice and 
theory of Indian music. This little work is sent out into 
the world in the hope that it may help to make known the 
great value of Indian music and that it may play some 
port, however small, in the improvement and spread of this 
culture throughout India. 

My deepest obligations are to Mr. A. H. Pox Strang* 
ways, whose Muiic of Hindostan is the best of the few 
books which seek to give something like an adequate 
account of the subject. India can never be too grateful 
to this musical scholar for the limitless labour, love and 
inuMtination he has lavished on Indian music. I have 
drawn very freely from his book, not only accepting many 
of his ideas as to the development of music both within 
and without India, but also borrowing a few of bis brief 
definitions and some expository passages of greater length. 

1 owe him a further debt for the large amount of personal 
help ho has given me. He read my manuscript from 
beginning to end more than once, explained M number of 
musical difficulties, and, above all, provided the material 
for the account of the Indian scale, and allowed me to 
consult him freely while I worked up the material into 
Chapter III. 


VI AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

1 also wish to acknowledge with deep gratitude the 
large help I have received from a number of friends in 
India. The following have done so much for me that it is 
a pleasure to tnention their services. Mr. N. V. Bhftt- 
khande, M.A., LL.D., author of a number of musical trea* 
tises in MarSthl and Hindi, read the draft of the manuscript 
and suggested many corrections. M. R. Ry. C. R. ^rTniv&sa 
Aiyengar, B.A., L.T., of the Sanslcrit College, Mylapore, 
gave much assistance with regard to t!ie Saman chant and 
ancioDt books on Indian masic; S&habzada Syed S&dat 
All Kh&n Bah&dur, Home Secretary of R&mpur State, 
who is an accomplished musician, gave many hours of 
valuable time to satisfy my de<;ire for a bettor practical 
knowledge of the music of the north; the Rev. L. I. 
Stephen of Erode taught me much of what I know, both 
of theory and practice, in south Indian music; while 
Takliur M. Nawob All Khan of Lucknow rendered valu* 
able help. Thanks are also due to the editors of the Heri* 
tage of India series for their kind assistance, and especially 
to Dr. J. N. Farquhar, who has read through all the proofs 
with the greatest care and made many suggestions of great 
value. 

To every other one who, whether in conversation or by 
letter, has given me information or led me to clearer insight 
1 would express my sincere gratitude and thanks. 

1 wish also to make acknowledgment to tho editors of 
' Outward Bound ' for their permission to make use of the 
rSga pictures ; to the authorities of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, for allowing me tlie use of valuable negatives 
for some of the picture.s of musical instruments; to the 
India Office, London, for permission to photograph and 
reproduce the riga pictures ; and to tho proprietors of the 
TintdS of India for kindly letting me have the use of a nutn* 
her of half-tone blocks of pictures of musical instruments. 
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1 also desire to express my thanks to M. Fredalis of 
Baroda for kind permission to use the half tone block of 
the Sarangi player, facing p. 108. 

May my small book lead many to seek further light on 
this most interesting part of the v/onderful Heritage of 
India. 

1 would earnestly ask that readers will not fail to notify 
me of matters which arc open to criticism, or which 
sliould. be corrected in n subsequent edition. 

H. A* POPLBY. 

YM.C,A.t Madru$, 

April, 1921. 
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1 know not how thou slngest, my master I I ever listen 
in silent amazement. 

The light of thy music lllamlnes the world. The life 
breath of thy music runs from sky to sky. The holy 
stream of thy music breaks through all stony obstacles 
and rushes oit. 

My heart longs to ioln in thy song, but vainly struggles 
for a voice. I would speak, but speech breaks not into 
song, and I cry out baffled. Aht thou hast made my heart 
captive In the endless meshes of thy music, my master I 


TAGORE. GITANJALI. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

North and South India differ largely in a multitude of 
thiugs. The north is the land of the fighting races and has 
the large towns and cities of India with their keen intellec- 
tviai and commercial life. The south is the land of 
peaceful villages, nestling among green fields and gardens, 
inhabited by a conservative and peace-loving people who 
are contented with a little. The south was far away from 
the batUefields of Empire until the time of the Briti^; 
and so has passed through a more peaceful evolotion and 
has clung more dosely to the old ways. When the Mubam* 
madan invasions overwhelmed the cities of the North, 
the sages and seers fled to the forests of the South, where 
they were safe from barm and were welcomed by the cul* 
tur^ Dravidians. 

These diflPerences are reflected in the music of the 
North and of the South, though we must not commit the 
mistake of thinking of these as distinct types of music. 
There is one Indian music, though there are many ways of 
working it out; and these all group themselves under the 
Northern and Southern schools. Distinguished as the 
Northern or Hindustani school and the Southern or Carnatic 
school, both are yet based on the principles stated in the 
ancient Sanskrit treatises on music. 

The student of India will find in the same way one 
India which speaks again and again as he travels from 
North to South. The atmosphere of mystical devotion 
and of submission to what is looked upon as the divine will 
is found in all religious hearts; the one treasure-store of 
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legend and stocy supplies both North and South with heroe*} 
and sages; and agriculture and trade, the *village and 
the home, and all the arts, are filled with the same 
spirit and use practically the same methods throughout 
India. 

It will be seen as we study this subject that, in the 
same way, there is an underlying unity in the music of 
India, revealing itself in qualities which mark it off from 
the music of the West and which exhibit its common heart. 

The two schools tend to-day to coalesce into one unified 
system, a tendency which is fostered by the all-India 
music conferences which now meet annually, and also by 
the very considerable borrowing which is taking place in 
each system from the other. 

It may be well to give at the outset brief definitions of 
a few fundamental terms which must be used in our exposi¬ 
tion from the very beginning. Fuller explanations of these 
will be found in the body of the work and a Glossary of 
all the musical words and phrases which occur in the book 
will be found among the Appendices. 


SVARA 

^RUTI 

bUDDHA SVARA 

VlX^lT ... 
KXOA 

tala 

GrXma ... . 
JATI 


Om of the seven notes of the gamut. 

An interval smaller thao the semi-tone. 
The fuoclameotal variety of each of the 
icven notes. 

A variety of the Snddha note. 

The melody-types which are the base^ of 
Indian mosical compositions. 

Time measure. 

An andent mode or scale. 

The old name for melody-typee. 


The wide differences between Indian and western music 
on the one hand, and the variant terminology which dis* 
tmguishes northern from southern musical teaching in India 
on the other, create so many minor difficulties even in 
simple matters, that it has been thought well to use in 
this book a modified notation, based on the Indian tonic 
sol-fa, so that oil musical items may be exhibited in one 
way and the reader may not have to carry several schemes 
in bis bead. Its relations and detailed use are set forth in 
the following tables:— 
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I. Table op Note Signatures and Nouenclature 
1 2 3 4 




8«mi-tones 

Notation 


The Svara 


of the 

used Id 

The Southern 

Nomeoctoture. 


Western 

this 

namM. 



scale. 



Ehadja TAra 
iuddba Ni 


C 

S 

Sbadja Tira. 


B 

n 

K&kali Ni. 

Komat' Hi 

..s 

Bb 

" i 

Kaidiki Ni. 
SfaatSmti Dba 

^oddha Dha 


a 

f» 1 

CbatakdrutiDha. 
Suddba Ni. 

Komal Dba 

••a 

Ab 

4 

Suddba Dha. 

Ahchania 

••• 

c 

V 

Pailciiama. 

Tivra* Me 

• •• 


m 

PraU Ma. 

Suddba Ma 

• so 

F 

M 

Suddba Ma. 

suddha Ga 


E 

G 

AAtara Ga. 

Komal Ga 

• •• 

Eb 

‘ ) 

[ SldhiiraQa Ga. 
i Shatdniti RJ. 

^ddba Ri 

«•« 

D 

» 1 

Cbatuijiruti Ri. 

, Suddba Ga. 

Komal Ri 


Db 

r 

Suddba Ri. 

Sbadje 

... 

c 

S 

Sbadja 


My southern friends will notice that the northern 
system of nomenclature has been adopted. It is true that 
the southern names of the notes, as well as the northern, 
go back to ancient musical facts, but they have very little 
meaning to the ordinary musician to-day and are not clear 
enough to justify their coming into general use throughout 
India* The northern system, however, is based on a clear 
principle and w^ present no difficulty to the southern 
student. 

The Suddba notes of the northern system are those of 
the tonal scale, Bilival, the European Major scale* With 
the exception of Ma, all the other notes are flats to the 
Buddha note. This is quite different from the southern 
system, where the Buddha note is the lowest and the others 
are all sharps. Clearly confusion would be the only result 
of an attempt to retain both systems, while from all points 


1 ‘flat*. 


* * sharp 
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of view the northern method is preferable. As most of the 
writer's time has been spent in ^e south, and his first love 
for the genial south is ^ways his best love, it is not likely 
that he has been biassed in coming to this decision. ^ 

In our second table the smaller intervals of the Indian 
octave are exhibited. Here a difficulty appears in the 
southern system, namely, the merging of the notes as shown 
in the bra^eted pairs of the table. We have decided to 
ask our southern friends to read Shatdruti Ri in those 
cases where it should occur, even though the symbol i is 
used and so on for all merged notes. 

Ttvra means 'sharp* and is shown by capital with 
superscript plus, in the case of Ni and Ga. In the case of 
Ni and Ga it is a sharp of one ^ruti only. In Ma it is a 
semitonal sharp, and is shown by a small letter. 

Tivraiara is a double sharp, a microtone higher ffian 
Tlvra, and is indicated by small letter with plus sign. 

Komal is a semitonal flat and is indicated by a small 
letter. 

Atikomal Is a microtooal double flat, one &'uti lower 
than Komal. It is indicated by a superscript minus sign 
on the small letter. 

The three voice registers are indicated as follows:— 

T.T&ra or higher register, shown thus S. 

O.Madhya or middle register, shown thus 6. 

M.Mandra or lower register, shown thus S. 

The letters T,0,M, are placed at the beginning of the 
clef to show the register us^. 

In the staff notation, when it is desired to show a 
microtonal sharpening or flattening, the sharp or flat sign 
is placed over the note, as may be seen in the table of 
^rutis below. It should be noted that there are other 
systems of nomenclature current in India besides the 
two mentioned. For instance, one current in Poona calls 
the Buddha notes of our system Tivra and the Tlvra notes 
Tivratara. It is not suggested that the notation here 
adopted is free from difficulties, but after very careful 
thought it is the best that we have been able to devise for 
the purpose of this book. Whether it will be found 
worthy of wider use it is for others to decide. 
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II. Table of Srotis 



^roti Name 

Wettero 

Note 

Sign 

Carnatic 

Name 

Z2. 

SKApjA TARA 

• •• 

C 

S 

Sha^ja Tfira. 

21. 

TIvra Ni 

•a* 

s 

N+ 


20. 

Buddha ni 

eee 

B 

N 

Klkali Ni. 

19. 

Komil Ni 

... 

Bb 

a 

1 Kaiiiki Ni. 

1 Sha(lniti Dha. 

18. 

Atikomal Ni 

• •• 

Bb 

b“ 


17. 

Buddha dha 


A 

D 

( Chatu^rati Dha. 
1 Suddha Ni. 


, 


b 



16. 

Triirati Dha 

••• 

A 

D~ 


15. 

Komal Dha 

4aa 

u 

d 

Buddha Dha. 

14. 

Atikomal Dha 

... 

Q 

Ab 

d 


13. 

panchama 

• ae 

G 

P 

Pa. 







12. 

Tivratara Ma 


fH 

m* 


11. 

Tina Ma 

... 

F# 

m 

Pratt Ma. 

10. 

Bkalruti Ma 


F 

M+ 


9. 

Buddha ma 

... 

F 

JM 

M 

^addba Ma. 

8. 

TIvra Ga 


E 

0+ 


7. 

Buddha ga 


B 

0 

AAtara Ga. 

6. 

Komal Ga 

eee 

Eb 

K 

i 

j SidhSrat^a Ga. 
t Sbatlruti Ri. 

5. 

AtHumal Ga 

••a 

V 

Bb 

r 


4. 

Buddha ri 


D 

u 

R 

f Chatobdmii Ri. 
\ Suddha Ga 

3. 

Madhya Ri 

... 

D 

D 

R” 

Buddha Ri. 

2. 

Komal Ri 

aa« 

Db 

r 




b 



1. 

Atikomal Ri 

• ae 

Db 

r" 


0. 

SHAPJA 

aee 

c 

S 

ShadJa madbya. 
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For tiroe^measore the following notation is adopted, 
being similar to the European tonic sol«fa system. The 
complete bar is indicated by long upright lines, the 
divtsion within the bar by short upright lines, and the 
smaller divisions within these by double and single dots. 
The dash indicates a continuation of the previous note. 
Thus, 


ISi R: G: M I S: R.G | S:- | 

The time signature will be shown at the beginning or 
each piece. The beat Is called Auga or Tola ; the bar 
Vibhoga and a section of so many vibhfigas an Avarta. The 
Xvarta will be shown by bvo long upright lines together. 



LEGEND AND HISTORY 

Tbe beginning of Indian music are lost in the beautiful 
and fanciful legends of gods and goddesses who were sup¬ 
posed to bo its authors and patrons. The goddess SarasvatT 
is always represented as the goddess of art and learning, 
and she is usually pictured as sealed on a white lotus with 
a vliia, lute, in one hand, playing it with another, a book in 
the third hand and a necklace of pearls in the fourth. 

The technical word for music throughout India is the 
word sahglta, which originally included dancing and the 
drama as well as vocal and instrumental music. The god 
Siva is supposed to have been the creator of this three¬ 
fold art and bis ni 3 rstic dance symbolizes the rhythmic 
motion of the universe. 

In Hindu mythoI<^y the various departments of life and 
learning are usually associated with di^erent rUhis and so 
to one of these is traced the first instruction that men 
received in the art of music. Dharata rithi is said to have 
taught the art to tho heavenly dancers—the Apsarases— 
who afterwards performed before ^iva. The fishi NSrada, 
who wanders about in earth and heaven, singing and playing 
pn his taught music to men. Among the inhabitants 
of Indra's heaven we find bands of musicians. The 
Gandharvas are the singers, the Apsarases the dancers, and 
the Kinnaras centaur-like performers on musical instru¬ 
ments. From the name Gandharva has come the title 
GSndharva Veda for the art of music. 

Among the early legends of India there are many con¬ 
cerning music. The following is an interesting one from 
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them Adbhuta RSinitya{ta about Nftrada fishi, which 
combines criticism with appreciation. 

Once Qpon % tine the great rtj/ii Nlrada tboogbt within hiniMU 
that be had moatered the whole art and sdeoce o< moile. To curb 
his pride the all-knowing Vishon took him to vialt the abode of the 
gods. Thejr entered a specious building, in which were numerous 
men and women weeping over their broken limbi. Vishnu stopped 
and enooired of them the reason for thtrir lamentation. They 
answered that they were the rSeat and the riTgipTs. created by 
Mohtdeva; bntthat u a fithi of the name of Nlrada, ignorant of 
the true knowledge of music and unskilled in performanco, hod sung 
them rcckloesly. th^r features were distorted and their limbs broken ; 
and that, nnless Mabfldevn or some other skilful person would sing 
them properly, there was no hope of their ever being restored to (heir 
former state of ^dy. Nlrada, ashamed, kneeled down before 
Vishpo and asked to bo forgiven. 

The Vedic htdex shows a very wide variety of musical 
instruments in use in Vedic times. Instruments of per¬ 
cussion are represented by the dundubhi, an ordinary 
drum; the another kind of drum; 

dunduhhi, an eaithdrum made by digging a hole in the 
ground and covering it with bide; vanaipaii, a wooden 
drum; dghdtit a cymbal used to accompany dancing. 
Stringed instruments are represented by the 
a kind of lute; karkari, another lute; vSi^, a lute of 100 
strings; and the vlrtcl, the present instrument of that name 
in India. This one instrument alone is sufficient evidence 
of the development to which the art had attained even in 
those early days. There are also a number of wind instru¬ 
ments of the flute variety, such as the tanava, a wooden 
flute; the a reed flute; bskura, whose exact shape 
is unknown. *By the time of the Yajur Veda several 
kinds of professional musicians appear to have arisen; 
for lute-players, drummers, flute-players and conch-blowers 
are mentioned in the list of callings.’ 

That vocal music bad already got beyond the primitive 
stage may be concluded from the somewhat complicated 
method of chanting the Sima Veda, which probably goes 
back to the Indo-Iraniao age. These hymns of the i^k 
and S&ma Vedas are the earliest examples we have of 
words set to music, unless we except the Zeitdavesia, 
which may have been chanted. The SSma Veda was sung 
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according to very strict rules, and present day Samagal^s— 
temple singers of the Saman—claim that the oraltr^ition 
which they have received goes back to those ancient times. 
A discussion upon the musical character of the Sfiman 
chant will be found in the next chapter. The Chhan- 
dcgya and the Bfiha^Orarjyaka Upanishads (c. 600 B.C.) 
both mention the singing of the Same Veda and the latter 
also refers to a number of musical instruments. 

One of the earliest references to music is found in 
the grammarian Papini, who was probably alive when 
Alexander the Great was in Taxila (326 D.c.) In bis 
comments upon the root Nj-it—to dance—ho mentions 
two persons named Sil&lin and Kp^S^vin as the authors of 
two sets of sRtras on dancing. 

A reference to a musical performance, which if it could ^ 
be accepted as historical would go bock further still is 
found in the Pali PjfaJus (c. 300 D.c.) in which it is said 
that two disciples of Gautama Duddba (c. 480 B.C.) I 
attended a dramatic performance, which of course would 
be musical. 

The earliest reference to musical theory seems to be 
in the RikpriltiiSkhya (c. 400 B.C.) which mentions the 
three voice registers and the seven notes of the gamut. It 
is interesting to find that just before this time, Pythagoras 
in Greece (510 B.c.) worked out the musical system of the 
Greeks. 

In the RamSya^a (400 B.c. — A.D. 200) mention is fre¬ 
quently made of the singing of ballads, which argues very 
considerable development of the art of music. The poem 
composed by the sage Villmiki is said to have been sung 
before King Da^ratba by Rama and Lahshma^. The 
author of the Ramilya{ta often makes use of musical 
similes. The humming of the bees reminded him of the 
music of stringed instruments, and the thunder of the 
clouds of the beating of the m/’/daftga. He talks of the 
music of the batUefield, in which the twanging and creaking 
of the bows takes the place of stringed instruments and 
vocal music is supplied by the low moaning of the 
elephants. Rfivana is made to say that ' he will play 
upon the lute of bis terrific bow with the sticks of bis 
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arrows.' Lakshiiuu;ia, entering the inner apartments of 
SugrWa’s harem, bears the ravishing strains of the music 
of the vli}a and other stringed instruments accompanied 
by the faultless singing of accomplished vocalists. Rfivapa 
was a great master of music and was said to have even 
appeased ^iva by his sublime chanting of Vedic hymns. 

The ROftidyaxta also mentions the jutis, which seem to 
have done duty for the ritsas in ancient times. They 
seem to have been seven in number and may perhaps 
have begun on each of the seven notes of the gamut 
Among the musical instruments mentioned the following 
are the most important: hhtrl, dunduhhi, mfidahga, 
pafaha, ghafa, panava, and among the drums; 

mudduka (brass trumpet) and adambara (clarionet) among 
wind instruments; a vlnd played either with the bow or with 
a plectrum, the vlpa being the name for all stringed 
instruments.^ 

The MahdbhSrala (500 D.C. —A.D. 200) speaks of the 
seven Svaras and also of the G&udb&ra Grama, the ancient 
third mode which is discussed in the next chapter. The 
theory of consonance is also alluded to. 

^ The Mahajanaka JJtaka (c. 200 B.C.) mentions the 
^'foor great sounds (parama mahs iabda) which were con¬ 
ferred as an honour by the Hindu kings on great person¬ 
ages. In these the drum is associated with various kinds 
of horn, gong and cymbals. These were sounded in front 
of a chviot which was occupied, but behind one which was 
empty. The car used to go slowly round the palace and 
up what called * the kettle-drum road.’ At such a 
time they sounded hundreds of instruments so that ' it 
was like the noise of the sea.* The Jotaka also records 
how Brahmadatta presented a mountain hermit with a 
drum, telling him that if be beat on one side his enemies 
would run away and if upon the other they would become 
bis firm friends. 

In the Tamil books Purandnari^ and Pattupoffu (c. A.D. 
100-’200) the dram is referred to as occupying a position 
of very great honour. It had a special seat called 


^ See Musie in Aftcitnt India, by C. TirameUijra Naida, 
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mttrasuka^fil, and a special elephant, and was treated 
almost as a deity. It is described as * adorned with a 
garland like the rainbow.' One of the poets tells us, 
marvelling at the mercy of the king, * how he sat unwittingly 
upon the drum couch and yet was not punished'. Three 
kinds of drum are montioned in these books: the battle 
drum, the judgment drum, and the sacrihcial drum. The 
battle drum was regarded with the same veneration that 
regiments used to bestow upon the regimental fls^t in the 
armias of Europe and the capture of the drum meant 
the defeat of the army. One poem likens the beating of 
the drum to the sound of a mountain torront. Another 
thus celebrates the virtues of the drummer : 

l*or my grandstre'e Krendsiro, hU gnindtlro's urandsiro 

Beat the drum. Por ray father, hiji father did the tamo. 

So ho for me. From delieii of his clan he has not twerved. 

Pour forth for hfm one other cup of paira tree’a puroat wlao.* 

The early Tamil Htorature makes much mention of 
music. The Pan'pffdnt (c. a.d. 10(>'200) gives the names 
of some o! the svaraa and mentions the fact of there being 
seven Pilai (ancient Dravtdran modes). The yd} (^'^) 
is the peculiar instrument of the ancient Tamil land. No 
specimen of it exists to*day. It was evidently something 
like the vjtilt but not the same instrument, as the poet 
Mapikkav&chakar (c. A.D. 500-700) mentions both in such a 
way as to indicate two different instruments. Some of its 
varieties are said to have had over 1,000 strings. The 
v/'Sifap^odtgJram (a.d. 300), a Buddhist drama, mentions 
the drummer, the Aute player, and the vJij/f as well as the 
yHf, and also has specimens of early Tamil songs. This 
book contains some of the earliest expositions of the Indian 
musical scale, giving the seven notes of the gamut and also 
^number of the modes and rSgas in use at that time. 
The names given to the notes are not those current in the 
present day and are with one exception pure Tamil words 
Tivakaram, a Jain lexicon of the same period, gives quite a 
lot of information about early Dravidtan music. It men¬ 
tions two kinds of rigas; complete or beptatonic, and 

< Prom Ptti'a-^orHl Vsttkd mSlai, Pope's transtation. 
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transilient or hexatonic and pentatonic, which were called 
respectively Pan and Tiram; it gives the twenty-two 
^tis, which it calls mStra *, the Tamil names of the seven 
svaras with the equivalent Sanskrit sol-fa initials, (Sa Ri 
Ga etc.); the seven Dravidiao modes called Pitlai ; four 
kinds of Yi| and the names of 29 Patts, some of which are 
still found among the primary rigas of southern India. 
All this as well as frequent references to the science of 
music and to musical performances, both vocal and instru¬ 
mental, in the Tamil books of this and succeeding periods 
makes it clear that musical culture bad reached a high 
level among the Dravidian peoples of South India in the 
early centuries of our era. 

The later centuries of the Buddhist period (a.D. 300-500) 
were more fertile in architecture, sculpture and painting 
than in music. The dramas of K&lidSsa (c. A.D. 400) 
make frequent references to music and evidently the 
rajahs of that time bad regular musicians attached to 
their courts. In the Molovikagnimitra a song in four-time 
is mentioned as a great feat performed at a contest between 
two musicians. The development of the drama after 
KalidSsa meant the development of music as well, as all 
Indian drama is operatic. ' The temple and the stage were 
the great schools of Indian music.' 

This was the time when in Europe Pope Sylvester (a.D. 
330) and St. Ambrose (a.d. 374-397) began to elaborate 
musical theory. 

The oldest detailed exposition of Indian musical theory 
which has survived the ravages of ants and the fury of 
men is found in a treatise called Nitfya $Sstra or the 
science of dancing, said to have been composed by the 
sage Bharata. The date of this book is usually accepted 
as the early part of the sixth century. It is stated 
elsewhere that previous to this Bharata bad composed the 
Napya Sutra or Aphorisms on Dancing, but these have not 
survived. There is only one chapter of the Uapya ^itstra 
{ch. 25) which deals with music proper. This contains a 
detailed exposition of the svaras, irutis^ grUmast mtlrch- 
hanSs, jatis. While the principles of bis theory are still 
active in Indian music, the details of his system belong 
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(0 the past and are not easily intelligible to the present 
generation. A translation of a portion of this chapter 
appeared in Mr. Clement's Introduction to Indian Music, 
and there is a complete French translation by Jean Grossed 
The latter however is not quite an accurate guide, as it 
has taken the word svara —used by Bharata for the interval 
and only secondarily for the note above the interval—'to 
refer to the note below the interval. This involves the 
correction of all bis translation of note names. 

An inscription found at Ku^umiyamftlai in the Pudukottai 
State of the Madras Presidency, which seems to belong to 
the seventh century, has many references to music. It 
mentioas seven jStis and a few of the iruHs as well as the 
seven svaras. The words ‘ antara' and' kskali' arc found 
describing respectively the sharp irutis of Ga and Ni, which 
is one of the peculiarities of the Southern nomenclature 
tO'day. It is suggested that the inscription is really a piece 
for the SSmagah to sing and that the peculiar marks on 
many of the note signs may be intended to indicate points 
of Saman singing.* 

The seventh and eighth centuries of our era in South 
India witnessed a religious revival associated with the bhakti 
movement and connected Avith the tbeistic and popular 
« sects of Vishpu and ^iva. This revival was spread far 
and wide by means of songs composed by the leaders of 
the movement and so resulted in a great development 
of musical activity among the people generally and in 
the spread of musical education. The old melodies to 
which these songs were sung are now lost, though Travan- 
core claims to have preserved some of them in the ancient 
Travancore ragas such os Ittdisa, Indalam, Pit4i, Puranira. 
The beautiful strip of land on the 80 Uth*west coast of India 
between the 'Western Ghauts and the sea, of which 
Travancore is now a part, was famed in the centuries 
before Christ for its commercial activities and its tropical 
products. This was then the homeland of the Cbera 
kingdom which for a considerable period exercised sove* 
reignty over the whole of South India. It was also the 


1 See Epigfo^hia Indica, vol. xxi, pp, 22^37. 
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home of an ancient Tamil culture which rivalled the 
Sanskrit culture of the sacred cities of North India. It 
is, therefore, no wonder that we should hnd here a flour¬ 
ishing school of music whose traditions have persisted 
until this day. It is interesting to note that it was about 
this time that Gregory the Great was developing music in 
Europe for religious purposes. 

The Narada $iksha, wrongly connected with the name 
of the great was probably composed between the 

tenth and twelfth centu^. It shows considerable develop¬ 
ment upon the NSfya S^tra in its rdga system and in 
a number of matters agrees with the Ku^umiyamalai 
inscription where that disagrees with the next important 
treatise, the Srtiiglla’Jiatnffkara. Some scholars think 
that the NSrada ^iksha comes much later than the 
twelfth century. 

The first north Indian musician whom we can definitely 
locate both in time and place is Jayadeva, who lived at the 
end of the twelfth century. He was bom at Kendula near 
Bolpur, where lives to-day the poet laureate of Bengal and 
modem India. Kendula still celebrates an annual fair at 
which the best musical pieces are regularly performed. 
Jayadeva wrote and sung the Gfta Goviitda, a series of 
songs descriptive of the amours of Kfishpa, and so belongs 
to the number of India's lyrical songsters connected with 
the hhakii revival. Though each song has the name of the 
fSga and tsla to which it was sung these are not intelli¬ 
gible to-day to Indian musicians. At that time these songs 
were known as Prahlunidhas. The GUa Gwinda is a 
charming lyrical composition, as may be realized to some 
degree in an English translation of it by Sir Edwin Arnold 
under the name of Tht Indian Song of Songs. In these 
songs R&dbS pours forth her yearning, her sorrow and 
her joy and Krishpa assures her of his love. 

We come now to the greatest of ancient Indian musical 
authorities and one who still inspires reverence in the minds 
of India's musicians. He was called ^Snigadeva and lived 
in the former half of the thirteenth century (a.d. 1210'1247), 
at the court of the Yidava dynasty of Devagiri in the 
Deccan. At that time the MarithS empire extended to the 
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river K&veri in tlie south, and it is probable that ^aniga- 
deva had come into contact with tbe music of the south 
as well as with that of the north. His work, tbe Saiigtta- 
. RatnOkara shows many signs of this contact. It is 
possible that he is endeavouring to give the common 
theory which underlies both systems. The result is that a 
great deal of controversy has arisen as to the exact system 
described in the book and even as to the reading of 
the rugas which be describes. No scholar has been able 
to give a thoroughly sali.'ifactory account of these. The 
work deals with tho whole range of musical form and 
composition and gives a very detailed account of ancient 
musical theory. It also mentions a number of musical 
writers between Bharatn nnd the author, but none of Ibelr 
works survive to-day. 'I'he fundamental seals {iuddha 
fdga) of ^Arfigadeva is UukhSrl, the modem KanakSttgi, 
which is the iuddha scale of Carnatic music to-day. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are the most 
Important in the development of the Northern school. It 
was the time of the Muhammadan conquest Many of 
the emperors did a great deal to extend the practice of 
music and most of them had musicians attached to their 
court. From this time dates tbe introduction of Persian 
models into Indian music, and we also find the differen¬ 
tiation of the northern and southern schools becoming 
more marked. Amir Khusru was a famous singer at the 
court of Sultan Allfi-ud-dJn (a.D. 1295-1316). He was not 
only a poet and musician but also a soldier and statesman 
and was a minister of two of tbe Sultans. The qavSlt 
mode of singing—a judicious mixture of Persian and Indian 
models—was introduced by him, and several of our modem 
raga$ arc said to have been originated by him. The Sitir, 
a modification of thevliriA, was probably first introduced by 
him. There is a story told of a contest between Amir 
Khusru and Gopfil Naik, a musician from tbe court of 
Vijayanagar. While Gop3) was singing a beautiful com¬ 
position, Khusru hid under the throne of the king and 
afterwards imitated all the beauties of Gop&l's melodies 
and even surpassed them. Muhammadan historians relate 
that, when the Moghuls completed the conquest of the 
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Deccan they took back with them to the North many of 
the most famous Southern musicians, in the same way 
that they took toll of the Indian architects and sculptors 
for their new buildings. 

The Rugatarahginl^ composed by Lochanakavi, pro* 
bably belongs to this period. The major portion of this 
work is devoted to the discussion of a number of songs 
by a poet named VidySpati, who nourished in tbe fifteenth 
century at the court of Raja ^iva Singh of Tirhut. The 
author also describes the current musical theories of bis 
day and groups the rsgas under twelve or funda¬ 
mental modes. 

> Tbe development of the biiakti revival in North India 
and Bengal under Chaitanya (a.d. 1485-1533) was accom¬ 
panied by a great deal of musical activity, and it was at 
this time that the popular musical perfornoances, known 
as Sahkirtan and Nagarkirtan were first started. 

The Emperor Akbar (a.d. 1542-1605) was a forvenl 
lover of music and did much for its development. During 
his reign rugas were considerably modified under foreign 
influence and. though some of these modifications tranggres* 
sed the established pmctice, they were on the whole to the 
advantage of music and helped to give to Northern music 
some of its more pleasing characteristics. Durbdri or 
chamber music was introduced in the time of Akbar, and 
from that time developed side by side with the music of 
the temple and the drama. 

Haridas Swiml was a great Hindu saint and mnsician 
who lived at Brindaban. the centre of tbe Krishpa cult 
on the banks of the Jumna, in Akbar's reign. He was 
considered one of the greatest musicians of his time. Tan 
Sen, the celebrated singer of Akbar's court, was one of bis 
pupils. Many interesting stories are told of TSo Sen, 
whose name is still fragrant throughout India and * like 
whom there has been no singer for a thousand years.' 
One of these tells how the Emperor after one of his per¬ 
formances asked him if there was anyone in the world 
who conld sing like him. T&n Sen replied that there was 
one who far surpassed him. At once the Emperor was all 
anxiety to bear this other singer and when told that he 
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would not even obey the command of the Emperor to come 
to court, be asked to be taken to him. It wis necessary 
for the Emperor to go in disguise as the humble instrument* 
carrier of his singer. They came to the hermitage of 
Haridis SwSm! on the banks of the Jumna, and Tfin Sen 
asked him to sing but he refused. Then T&n Sen practised 
a little trick and himself sang a piece before his old master, 
making a slight mistake in doing so. The master at once 
called his attention to it and showed him how to sing it 
properly, and then went on in a wonderful burst of song, 
while the Emperor listened enraptured. Afterwards, as 
they were going back to the palace, the Emperor said to 
TSn Sen, ‘ Why cannot you sing like that ? ' *1 have to 
sing whenever my Emperor commands', said Tan Sen, 
* but he only sings in obedience to the inner voice.' 

Rija Min Singh of Gwalior, one of the greatest of 
Akbar’s ministers, was also a great patron of music and is 
said to have introduced the dhrupad style of singing. The 
Gwalior court has maintained its high musical traditions to 
the present day. ^ 

The disciples of Tan Sen divided themselves into two 
groups, the RabSbiyars and the Btnk^rs. The former 
used the new instrument invented by T&n Sen, the rabitb ; 
while the latter used the bln, as the vma is called in the 
north. Two descendants of these are living to*day at 
Rimpur, a small state which has been famous for many 
centuries for its excellent musicians. The representative 
of the Bfdkirs is Muhammad Wazir Khftn, whose paternal 
ancestor was Nabi Kh&n BiAk&r at the court of the 
Emperor, Muhammad Shah; and Muhammad All Khan is 
the representative of the Rabibiyars. 

The heroic MTrab&I (c. 1500), wife of a prince of the 
Udaipur clan and famous poetess and musician, and Tuls! 
D&s (1564), the singer and composer of the Hin^ 
Rimiyapa, are representatives of musical culture in North 
India. 

Popd^ika Vittbal was probably another musician of 
Akbar's reign. He lived at BurbSnpur in Kbandhesh and 
may have been asked to go over to Delhi when Akbar 
took Khindhesh in 1599. Pupdarlka wrote four works: 

2 
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Sna4i’mochafuirodayat RagatnSli, RagantaHjari, and 
Nartananirr^ayu : these have recently been discovered in 
the State Library of Bikanir. It appears that the music of 
Upper India was getting into confusion, and Pu^i^arTka 
seems to have been asked by the Raja Burhftnkhln to 
bring things into order. Puodmrika was a southern pao^it, 
as he himself states, calling himself ' Kar^&^ika \ or 
belonging to the south; and so be had come to know both 
the northern and eouthem systems. He adopts the 
ittddka scale of the south and describes many northern 
rUgas. In describing his rSgas he seems to make use of 
only fourteen irutis in the octave, and uses only twelve 
frets for his etind. 

Hftma Amatya, a southern musician, gives us the first 
detailed exposition of the southern system in the Svaratnela 
Kaianidhi, written about the year A.D. 1550. This work 
contains the first collectirm of Indian rffgas which ore 
adequately described. All of them belong to the Carnatic 
system and have shadja as their tonic. It seems that, in 
the south at least, ragas have now been worked out from a 
common tonic, indicating that instrumental music had 
greatly developed. 

Following this comes tbe Rflgavibodha, one of the most 
important works on Indian music, written in A.D. 1609 by 
Somanitha, a Telugu Brahman of the Bast coast, probably 
of Bajamandry. He was evidently a practical musician 
as well as a scholar andj>oet. The l^ok is written in 
masterly couplets in the Arya metre. It starts with the 
theory of musical sounds and goes on to describe the 
different in existence and how to use them. The 
names and positions of the twenty-two irutis are given. 
Somanitha belongs to the southern school and classifies the 
rKgas into primary and derivative (Jannka and Janya) as 
is done in modem south Indian music. He also gives a 
number of melodies developed from the ragas. A transla¬ 
tion of this work was appearing in the Indian Music 
Journal when it met with an untimely death. 

Another important work of the southern school which 
was written about the same time is the Chaiurdai^J 
Prakaiika, whose author was Pandit Veftkatamakbi, son 
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of Govisda Dikshit and pupil of TanappScb&rya, who is 
said to cany his guruparamparS (scholastic succession) 
right back to Saragadeva himself. This work gives the 
basis of the present-day southern system and also of its 
rSga classification. The ritgas are arranged under seventy- 
two primary ragas, called MHakarias^ with a large number 
of derivative ritgas attached to each. This author makes 
nse of the twelve semitones only in describing the rUgas. 

• In the northern school Sahglta Dar^t^a, or ' the 
mirror of music,' is a popular work written by Damodara 
Midra about a.D. 1625, when JahftngTr was Emperor. This 
book has become as unintelligible as the Sah0ta Haind- 
kora, from which the author has freely copied most dL his 
materials for the chapter on svaras. He has added a 
chapter on rUgas which is copied from some unknown 
author. Various pictorial descriptions of the different ritgas 
are given. 

There were many good musicians at the court of ShSb 
Jahdn (1628-66), among them being JagannStba, who 
received the title KavirSja; and L&l Kb&o who was a 
descendant of T&n Sen. We are told that on one occasion 
JagannStha and another musician named DIrahg Khan 
received from the Emperor their weight in silver, which 
amounted to about Rs. 4,500. 

• During the reign of Auraogzeb music went out of 
favour in the royal court. A story is told of how the court 
musicians, desiring to draw the Emperor's attention to their 
distressful condition came past bis balcony carrying a gaily 
dressed corpse upon a bier and chanting mourziful funeral 
songs. Upon the Emperor enquiring what the matter was, 
they told him that music hod died from neglect and that 
they were taking its corpse to the burial ground. He 
replied at once, 'Very well, make the grave deep, so that 
neither voice nor echo may issue from it.' ^ 

The SahgUa PdriiStay one of the most important 
works of the northern school, was written by Ahobala 
Papdit in the seventeenth century. It was translated into 
Persian in the year 1724. Ahobala seems to have had 
access to both tbe Ritgaiaragini and the Rugavibodha. 
The Buddha scale of the Parijaia is the same as that of 
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the TaratiginJ. Ahobala recognizes twenty-nine irutis 
altogether in the octave, but he rarely uses more than 
twelve to describe his rSgas. He gives altogether 122 
diOerent ragas. The PSrijSta is the first work to describe 
the twelve svaras in terms of the length of the string.of the 
so that we are able to reproduce to-day the notes 
that be used. 

The next author of importance is Bbavabbafta, who 
was attached to the court of a rSja named Anupasitiha. 
His ancestors came from the province of Abhira in MSlwfi 
and his father was Jan&rdanabbatta, a musician at the 
court of Shih Jahau. It is possible that he was the great 
musician of that name who obtained the title ' Kavirfija' 
from the Shfth. The family may have belonged to a south¬ 
ern stock, as he shows considerable acquaintance with the 
southern system of music. He classifies all the rngas 
under twenty thclfs (primary ragas) and his iuddha scale 
is Kanakan&t the iuddha scale of the south. He seems 
to have attempted to arrange the northern ragas according 
to the southern system. 

About this lime Purandara Vitfhala wrote many beau¬ 
tiful songs in Kanarese, which are used to-day by the 
pupil as exercises at the beginning of his musical studies. 

• According to Sir S. M. Tagore, Muhammad Shfih (1719) 
was the last Emperor to have famous musicians at his 
court. Among them were Adarafiga and Sfidarafiga, hvo 
great Bifikars. During this period the singer Shori 
perfected the TappS style of Hindusthani singing. New 
types of song and music were also introduced, many of 
which were pleasing combinations of the Hindu and 
Persian styles. 

In the early British period Indian music was generally 
confined to the courts of the leading Indian princes, as 
most Europeans regarded it as primitive and unscientific. 
There were, however, scholars like Sir William Jones 
and Sir W. Ousley and amateurs like Captain Day 
and Captain Willard who made a considerable study 
of it. 

In South India, the MarathS king of Tanjore, TulajSji 
(a.d. 1763-1787) encouraged musicians by gifts and grants 
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of land, so that they came to his court from the 
whole of India, and Tanjore became one of the most 
important musical centres in India. This king was also 
the author of an important treatise entitled Sahglta 
Sitritmritani. 

The Naiinat-€‘A3aphi, written in a.d. 1813 by Muham¬ 
mad Rezza, a nobleman of Patna, is a critical work on 
northern music. He pronounces the various northern 
systems of classification to be out of dale and has no use 
for the r^ga-r/tginl-pittra basis upon which they build. 
He gives a new system of bis own which brings together 
into groups rffgns which have similar features. This work 
is the first authority to take the BilAvat scale (similar to the 
European major mode) as Hsinddhrs scale. This is the 
iiiddha scale of the north to-day. The author tells us 
that he wrote the book after consulting the best artists 
available in bis day. It is said that his raga lakaha^ias 
(definitioas) are still of use for Hindusthani musicians. 

About (bis time MahUrSja PratSp Singh of Jaipur (a.d. 
1779-1804) called together a conference of musical experts 
and artists in Jaipur in order to arrange for a standard work 
on Hindusthani music. The book which resulted was 
called Sahglta Sara or ‘ Epitome of Music.' The literary 
talent available does not seem to have been of a very high 
order, but it preserves for future reference the opinions of 
a body of musicians upon current thought and practice. 
Here also the iuddha scale is Bilaval, which by then seems 
to have been recognized as the regular Hindusthani iuddha 
scal^ 

^ahgUa RitgakalpadruDM written by Kpshpananda 
Vy&sa and published in Calcutta in 1842 collects together 
all the masterpieces then available of Hindi composition. 

It should be remembered that all these authors use 
some form or other of the Sanskrit sol-fa notation which 
is the basis of the notation adopted in this book. (See 
Introduction). 

While the northern system was thus trying to find a new 
basis of classification, the south was going ahead in musical 
composition. Tanjore was for many years one of the most 
important musical centres of India. It was here that 
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Tyaffayya or Tyigarija, the ^reat singer and poet (c. 1800- 
185(3 composed and sang his songs, and gathered around him¬ 
self a band of disciples who have continued his traxlition till 
the present day. His charming kfiiis and klrtanas are still 
sung all over the south. He was a creative musical genius 
and his compositions mark a definite advance in south 
Indian musical development. One who remembers him 
describes him as * a tall lean man with a brown complexion.' 
He was revered as a perfectly sincere and selfless man. His 
father was Rima Brihman, who was also a musical com¬ 
poser of some repute. ThepsAu' N&radaissaid to have 
appeared to Ty&garGja and to have presented him with a 
rare musical treatise entitled Svar9r^ava. His teacher 
was Sunthi Vehlcataraman. Music and religion were 
woven together in his life, and his songs were (he outpour¬ 
ings of a real devotion. They were said to have been 
composed on BMdail days, when he fa.sted all day long. 
Tyigaraja introduced Sahgatis—peculiar variations upon 
a particular melody—into his music. Each variation, while 
retaining the important features of the original melody, 
becomes more and more elaborate. Originality was the 
distinguishing mark of all his compositions. 

Govinda M&rar was another well-known southern 
musician of this period. He lived in Travancore, a native 
state with a long and honourable musical tradition. Govinda 
M&rar was known as ShatkSla Govinda, because he could 
sing a piece in sextuple time. A story is related of his 
meeting with Tyagar&ja. A number of musicians including 
himself were seated with the master when a pallavi 
(chorus) in the rSga pantuvardlt was sung round by all. 
Govin^, using bis own peculiar tambur which bad seven 
strings, sang it in sbalkfila (sextuple) accelerated time. 
Ty&gar&ja was so astonished that he gave him the name 
of Govindasw&mi and composed a song in his honour which 
began, * There are many great men in the world and 1 
res^^t them all.' 

'■M^uttuswaml Dilcsbita and ^y&ma ^Sstri were both 
contemporaries of Tyagaraja. The former belonged to 
the Tinnevelly District and invented a new system of Indian 
notation which makes use of the different vowel syllables 
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to indicate the various vikrits of each >tvar(t. Ettiyapuram 
Subrama Dlkshita, his great grandson, has also writtea in 
Telugu a very important work on the southern avstem, 
which endeavours to apply the principles of ^arhgaaeva to 
modem music. / 

Many of the r&jahs and princes of Cochin and Travan- 
core were good musicians, among whom the most brilliant 
was Perui^ Maharaja, whose compositions are in six 
languages: Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Hindu* 
sthani, Maiithl. 

In Bengal, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
Sir S. M. Tagore produced a number of important worliu 
on music. His Uttivcrsal History of Music is a work of 
considerable value. The Bengal papdits, including Tagore, 
adopted the old Hindusthani ritga’ra&it.t%-putra classi* 
hcation for their rSgas. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore is a relative of Sir S. M. 
Tagore and exercises the most potent influence to*day 
upon music in Bengal. He has left the beaten tracks of 
Bengili music and has made new paths for hie melodies. 
His songs have rare musical and poetical qualities and 
are known all over Bengal. 

The Indian r&jahs and princes still have in tlieir 
service many famous musicians, but unfortunately many 
of them depend almost entirely upon tradition in the ren¬ 
dering of rilgas and melodies. There soems to be no 
generally accepted system for Hindusthani music, though 
efforts are being made to-day by many scholars to work 
one out. The southern system, as readers will have 
guessjsd, is far more carefully systematized, and perhaps 
errs on the side of rigidity. 

« During the last few decades the scientific study of 
music in India has made great advances. Musical schools 
and associations have sprung up all over India; and to-day 
we find them in existence in such widely separated places 
as Bombay, Poona, Bangalore, Lahore, Gwalior, Baroda, 
Tanjore, Mysore, Trivandrum, Calcutta. The G&ndharva 
Maha Vidyalaya, as the Bombay school is called, was 
first established in Lahore by Pap^it Visbpu Digambar 
Paluskar in 1901 and then in Bombay in 1908. It has its 
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6 ne head-quarters in Sandhurst Road and is supported by 
Mah&r&jas and government officials. The staff consists of 
forty teachers, ^th men and women, twentymine of whom 
belong to the Bombay branch; and its income is about 
Rs. 30,000 a year. Both vocal and instrumental music are 
taught, either individually or in dosses. The school in. 
Calcutta, under the name of Sahglt Sadgba is a recent 
institution, and experiments are being made along the 
lines of the combination of the Indian and European systems. 

The most noteworthy recent development has been the 
series of AlMndia Conferences, inaugurated in the year 
1916 by His Highness the Mahdrftja of Baroda, which 
led to the establisbmont of an All-India Music Academy 
in the year 1919- The Conference has been held annually 
since 1918, and has done a great deal of useful work in 
stimulating interest in and promoting the study of Indian 
music and in the systematization of Hinduslhani ritgas. 
It has made possible the discussion of musical problems 
by a gathering of artists and experts drawn from the 
whole of India, a free interchange of thought and 
opinion by musicians of all races and climes in India, 
the attempt to 6nd an adequate notation to express the 
beauties and refinements of Indian riTgos and melodies, 
and finally the establishment of this All-India Academy. 
The Academy is under the patronage of many of the 
leading Indian princes and has the support of men like 
Mr. N. V. BhaUchande, who are giving themselves to the 
development of Indian music. It aims at providing 
facilities for collective and individual research, and for 
the collecting and preserving of the best classical 
compositions, and hopes to bring about a uniform 
. method of arranging the rltgas and systematizing the 
melodies for the whole of India* The Academy of Music 
hopes, in co-operation with its sister organizations, to 
promote the development of a living musical culture, 
having its roots in the soil of India and expressing itself in 
nobler and more beautiful forms, so as to enrich the lives 
of both rich and poor. 



CHAPTER in 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCALE 

The history of the Indian scale is really a series of close 
inferences; for the materials do not exist for definite and 
incontrovertible conclusions. This chapter aims at giving 
a general view of the development of the scale, based on 
scattered data gathered together in a fairly extensive 
reading of the various works which have appeared in India 
and elsewhere on the subject. It is not always possible to 
give references or to adduce the evidence for the con* 
elusions arrived at, but the more curious reader should turn 
to one of the boolrs mentioned in the Bibliography. 

The principal data available for this study consist of 
brief references in ancient Indian literature, the tradition 
of the Siman chant, the theory of the Grima scales and 
the musical facts implied in the various rSgas used in the 
past or current to<day. 

The scale of the Aryan peoples is based on the 
tetrachord {chatu^ara). The tetrachord is the fourth 
with its intervening notes. This may give the following 
tetrachords in the Indian scale : SRGM, SrGM, SrgM, and 
so on. ^ 

The process whereby the tetrachord was first produced 
depends upon certain universal musical facts. The 
musical ear in search of a note does two things. It creeps 
up or down, one step at a time; and it makes a bold plunge 
for the nearest consonant note {satAvOdj) from the note 
which has been sounded {vadl). The voice has a tendency 
to ascend by leaps and to descend by steps. Music recog* 
nizes the following consonant intervals: the third, the 


^ See table on p. 5 for expltnetioo. 
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fourth, th« fifth, and the octave. In making a leap to the 
next consonant note, the choice really lies between the 
third and the fourth, as the fifth is too far away. The 
fourth is the more audible and many nations have chosen 
this in preference to the third. The fourth then becomes 
the upward limit of the tetrachord. When it comes to 
creeping up or down by what may be called ' next-door' 
notes, the chosen interval may be one of many or qnite 
undefined. Most commonly the major tone or the semitone 
were the intervals chosen, though intervals of less than a 
semitone were also taken in India, as we shall see from the 
S&man chant and from such a rltga as To4^ (northern). 

Consonance is called Samvltditva in India. Bharata 
divides svaras into four kinds, and this has remained the 
accepted division ever since. First there is the vOdl^ or 
sounding note, or sonant. Then the samvodi^ the note 
consonant with the vddl. Svaras between which there is 
an interval of nine or thirteen irutis are samvOdl with 
each other. Svaras at an interval of two irutis from the 
vSdl are called vfvAdr, or ' dissonant' in relation to it. 
The others are called anuvJdf, or 'assonant', i.e. neutral 
in relation to the v8di. 

The SruH or microtonal interval is a division of the 
semitone, but not necessarily an equal division. This 
division of the semitone is found also in ancient Greek 
music. It is an interesting fact that we find in Greek 
music the counterpart of many things in Indian music, and 
we have a good deal of Information about the development 
of Greek music; so we may look to get help from that 
source in our study of Indian music. The ancient Greek 
scale divided the octave into twenty-four small intervals, 
while the traditional Indian practice is to recogni 2 e twenty- 
two in the octave. Rao Sahib Abraham Pai?dit&i & 
south Indian musical scholar who has made a very close 
study of ancient Dravidian music, believes that the ancient 
Tamil books of the second and third century of our era 
support the view that in South India the octave was also 
divided into twenty-four equal intervals. Further investi¬ 
gation is being carried out in this matter, though, as has 
been already mentioned, a Tamil lexicon of the third or fourth 
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century only gives twenty-two utOtras for the octave, 
i.e. twenty^two Urulis. The imti is really a kind of 
half-way bouse to the semitone. More than two imfts 
are not usually sung in succession, though there are 
of comse people who will sing the whole twenty-two 
of them in succession. Still that is acoustics and not 
music. So also the tetrachord might theoretically consist of 
as many notes as there are imtis within the fourth, but 
practically it is difTtcuU to sing or play more than four 
notes. 

The S&man chant is the earliest example of the 
Indian tetrachord which has remained until our time. 
In thi.<i the tetrachord is conceived of as a downward 
series of notes from the bighefrt. Most of the early Indian 
modes, called Murchhanis, were also conceived as extending 
downwards. The Greeks too thought of the tetrachord 
in the same way. 

The SSman chant pivoted on two notes called the udutta 
—' raised '—-the higher one, and the anudsita —' not raised', 
the lower one. In coarse of time the interval between 
these was established as a fourth. Then, later, the notes 
of this tetrachord received distinct names. The highest 
was prathama —‘ 6rst ’—then dvitlya, trit^ya, chaiurtha, 
down the scale. These immes are found first in the 
Rikpratiiakhya (c. 4-00 B. C.). Later, a note called svarita 
is eilso mentioned, and this seems to be a graced udattOf 
thus indicating a note higher than the praihama. Later 
still we find this note definitely established and called 
krushfa—‘* high * {Taitiirlya'Priliiilikhya c. A.D. 400). 
About the same time bvo other notes lower than the 
chaiurtha appear. These are called mandra —' low and 
ntisvarya —'extremity This last was an extra note and 
was usually sung only in the cadence of the SSman chant. 
So we find the whole series of the seven notes, or svaras 
as they were called, of the octave. 

We must, however, remember that there is a South 
Indian tradition that the rdga AhhdgJ (6 R g M D) re¬ 
presents the ancient Sfiman chant This is pentatonic^ 
and there can be little doubt that the SSman scale was 
pentatonic before it became heptatonic. We find that 
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the pentatonic was the more primitive scale among all 
peoples. 

It is the custom of S5man singers to-day to call the 
higher tetrachord uchcha —' highand the lower nlcha — 

* low '; but it seems probable that, while these terms may 
have originally only referred to a difference of position, 
later they came to mean a different style of singing. 
SSman singers to-day seem to sing chromatically in the 
uahcfia notes and diatonically in the nloka notes. 

‘ The voice is prior to the instrument. This is priHia 
facie so probable that it can hardly be said to need proof. 
It is implied in the statement of Aristoxenus, that the 
natural laws of harmony cannot be deduced from instru¬ 
ments.' At any rate it is tnie that songs precede scales. 
It is impossible to think that a mother waited to sing a 
lullaby until a scale had been worked out in which to 
sing it. When people sing simple songs, they often know 
nothing about the intervals used in them, but they 
sing them all the same. We cannot say how people 
began to find them out. In out-of-the-way places singers^ 
use very few notes. Children use fewer than adults, 
country people fewer than townspeople, and flat-land 
dwellers fewer than mountaineers. It was a long time 
before the fifth was used and longer still before the octave 
came into use. The songs of primitive people were made 
up of a few musical intervals* Then, as instruments were 
joined to the voice, they got accustomed to the third, the 
minor tone and the semitone. Then they began to sing 
diatonic series such as S R G M, or S r G M, and so on. Or 
they might proceed by a leap of two semitones, and then 
make the fourth, as in $ r g M; or else the leap might 
come after the first semitone, as in S r G M. Then they 
might 6nd a third way by using interv'als of less than a 
semitone, as in S r g M. So the interval of the fourth 
became filled up partly by experiment and partly by 
theory. 

The typical ancient Indian instruments were the drum 
{dnnditbhi\ the Bute {nturall), and the The 

was used mainly in accompaniment, and the flute by itself, 
as when Kpshpa charmed the gopis of Brindfiban. As all 
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music was largely improvi/ation, the accompaniment could 
not be a strict following of the singer, though it is wonder¬ 
ful to see the way singer and player will keep close to one 
another all the time, even though neither has any piece of 
written music before him. Then also the instrument helped 
to register the notes and to define them. It was through the 
instrument that the importance of the major third, which 
has been called the Magna Carta of music, was realized. 
Further, through the instrument, the musician began to base 
his melody on the lower notes, ns they are the louder and 
clearer on the instrument; whereas, when there was no 
instrument, he started from the higher notes and came 
downwards. It was also noted that the third obtained 
from the voice is slightly sharper than the third obtained 
from on instrument, eight irutis as against seven irutis. 
Bharata calls this difference of one iruti a pramOna 
iruti ,—* indicative intervalbecause all the other inter¬ 
vals can be deduced from it, a fact which the Greeks also 
noted. So by the co-operation of voice and instrument the 
scale is worked out; and in one sense the instrument may 
be called * the originator of the scale,' because it deter¬ 
mines it. 

It must, however, be remembered that a song or piece 
played on an instrument is a live thing and does not snbniit 
to mathematical precision. There is, it is true, only one 
form for each scale, and every singer and musician tries 
to get it right, though no one invariably manages to do so. 
The very fact of putting passion {rasa) into music means 
that a particular note will be taken rather harper at 
one time than at another. The law is there of course 
to be obeyed as perfectly as possible. In South India 
the use of the term iruti for such a possible sharpening 
or flattening of particular notes recognises the truth of 
this variability. Music after ail is an art and not a mere 
mechanism. Nobody can sing like a machine, even if he 
tries, any more than a man can walk in a perfectly straight 
Una or breathe as the clock ticks. 

The correlation of the notes of the Sfiman chant with 
the notes of the secular or instrumental scale is another 
step in the process of this interrelationship of voice and 
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instrument We iind evidence of this correlation as early 
as the Ijtikprati^Okhya in the statement that 'theyaMur 
(liturpcal s^e) is the svara (instrumental). ’ As we have 
seen, the Saman scale was conceived as a downward series 
and the instruntental scale as an upward series. The 
names used for the instrumental scale in the ancient books 
are those in use to-day all over India. The due to the 
interrelation of the two scales is found in the identification 
of praihama and gSndhitra. With this we get the two 
scales as follows, each forming a saptaka or ‘ cluster of 
seven.' 


SXMAN. 


Secular. 

NiBb&dba 

Dhalvata 

PtUSchaiM 

Krush(a ... 


... Madbyama 

Pratbama 


... Gindhora 

Pvitlya 


... Riababha 

Tritfya 


... Sbadja 

Chatnrtba ... 


... (Nishadba) 

Ifandrft ... 


... (Dhaivata) 

AtisvBrya 


... (Pai^chaina} 


The external relations of India in the early centuries 
of the Christian era are too obscure at present for ns to 
be able to say whether the musical systems of Greece, 
Arabia and Persia have any definite relationship with that 
of India. It is certain that there was considerable inter¬ 
communication and commercial intercourse between India 
and each of these countries; and recent researches have 
shown the extent of Persian influence in India during the 
Maurya Empire (c. 300 o.C.) The musical systems of these 
countries show so much resemblance in certain essential 
features that it seems clear there must have been some 
connexion between them. The likeness is much doser than it 
is with the music of Japan or China. It is well known that 
Gfindbira (the district of Kandabir) was in those early days a 
centre of Greco-Indian culture, as the G&ndbfiran sculptures 
testify, and Taxila (near Rawalpindi) was the seat of a 
very important Buddhist university. Though Buddhism' 
J has never been associated with a special development of 
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musical culture, the fact that a scale of considerable iin> 
portance in those days was called Gindhara, and that one 
of the important notes of the gamut is known as GfindhSxa 
is of some significance. The two earliest Greek scales, 
the Mixolydio and the DoriCt show affinity with early 
Indian scales. All these things point to an interchange of 
ideas between the musical people of the two countries. 

We have now come to see how the gamui of seven 
notes within the octave, including some smaller divisions, 
came to be accepted. These seven are called the saptalut, 
or ' cluster of seven,' and are known as the seven svaras. 
The first exposition of these various intervals is found in 
a Tamil work, Tivakarain (c. A.D. 20(L300) of which 
mention has already been made. The scale was divided 
into twenty«two mUtraa, which are similar to the irutia of 
the northern papdits. The Tamil books also give them the 
name alahu. According to this work these twenty*two 
imiis were distributed as follows: 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 
44 3 24 32* 22 


It is also rather interesting to find that the different 
intervals are described in relation to one another. Sa to 
Ga is recognized as a third, Sa to Ma as a fourth, Sa 
to Pa as a fifth, and Sa to Dba as a sixth ; the fourth being 
called a ' friendly ’ interval, the fifth a * related' interval, 
and the third and sixth ‘ enemy intervals.' The USfya 
^aatra (c. A.D. 500) shows a clear perception of the 
various intervals: octave, fifth, fonrtb, tone, minor tone 
and semi-tone. Each of these intervals is reckoned as 
having a certain number of irutis as follows :— 


Octave ... 
Fifth 
Foarth 
Tone 

Minot Tone 
SemHone... 


22 irutis i.e. 

n 

9 
4 
3 
2 


1200 cents. 
702 

498 .. 

204 
182 

112 .. 


The iruti nombera are really only approximatioAit bnt the cents are 
of cooTse accurate. 


Thus the Indian scale divides the octave into twenty- 
two dTMfis. As we have seen, the Greeks divided it into 
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tweDty>four small intervals. The three scales were as 


follows: 
Nl 

Ss 

Ri 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Dha 

Nl 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

» 22 Indian 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

(Tamil). 
* 22 Indian 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

(Bharata). 
”*» 24 Greek. 

The Indian became later 
2 4 3 2 4 

3 

4 



The Greeks seem to have made the change in the third 
interval from 2, 4, 4 to 2, 4, 3 in the early centuries of our 
era. The prol^ble reason for this confusion is that these 
irtUi numbers are more or less approximate to the actual 
vibration numbers. Thus the 5rst three intervals may be 
eithefi 

90 204 204 « 498 or, 

112 204 182 = 498 

Neither the Greeks nor the Hindus in those days bad any 
means of getting at the actual numbers, so that the iruti 
numbers in both countries may cover considerable varia* 
dons. 

The seven avaras of the aaptaka current to>day through¬ 
out the whole of India are in the order of ascent from the 
note which has now become the Indian tonic: Shadja, 
^shabha, Gandh&ra, Madhyama, Pahchama, Dhaivata, 
Nishfidha. Their soUfa initials, also current in every 
vernacular in India, are Sai Rh Ga^ Ma» Pat Dlui» Nl. 
It is rather an interesting thing that the ancient Tamil 
names were quite different, viz. Kurait Tuttam, Kaikkitaif 
Ulait Hit Vilari, TSram. 

As far as one can gather, the following are the root 
meanings of these Tamil names: kural, open tone, 
kaikkilai, unreciprocated passion; ufait place, side; Hi, 
contempt, abuse ; vilari, tenderness, compassion ; tSram 
(Sanskrit) high. 

It is clear that the Sanskrit names current now belong 
to some later period after the development sketched bad 
taken place. Thus ahadja means ’born of six’ and 
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indicates that diis note which has now become the tonic 
was the last to arise in a downward series. Madhyatna 
means * middle * and suggests that when, at a much earlier 
period, this name was given, that note was the central note 
of the scale. The note Gandkara msy be so called because 
it was the starting point of the GSndhAra scale. Paiichama 
means ' fifth j.e. from Sa, and implies a time when Sa had 
become the starting point of the sc^e. The other names do 
not imply any clear origin. 

Hindu musical mythology refers each note to tlie tone of 
some animal. The cry of an animal tends to bo always on 
the same note; and these names were intended no doubt to 
indicate in the first instance absolute pilch, and were lalur 
transferred to relative pitches. Sha^jet is said to be the 
sound produced by the peacock at its highest rapture. 
l^ishabJia is said to represent the sound made by the cow in 
calling her cal/. Gandhara is the bleat of the goat. 
Madhyama is the cry of the heron. It is also called Uie 
tonic of nature, being identified with the sound of falling 
water, the roar of the forest and the bu 2 z of great cities. 
Paiichama is the note of the kdkild or Indian nightingale. 
Dhaivata is the neigh of the horse, and NishSdha the 
trumpeting of the elephant: the latter indicating clearly the 
lower note Nl, which was originally the starting point of the 
scale. Lower Nishadha is the rirst note of the SSman 
scale, and so the elephant has been called Sdmaja or ' born 
of the Saman.' 

The next matter to which we have to devote attention 
is the history of the grdtnas, or ancient scales. The first 
references to these are found in the Maltdbhdrata (a.d. 
200) and the Harivathia (a.d. 400). The former speaks 
of the ' sweet note GSndh&raprobably referring to the 
scale of that name, since it is hardly likely that a single 
note would be called sweet. The HarivamSa speaks en* 
diusiastically of music * in the grdmardga which goes down 
to G&ndb&raand of ' the women of Bbima’s race who 
performed, in the Gflndhdra grdmarSga, the descent of 
the Ganges, so as to delight midd and ear.' In these two 
references the term used is grUmarOga and we may 
perhaps assume that it was the same as the Gandhirl j&ti 
3 
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of the NSfya $a$tra. The early Tamil works referring to 
music {Tivitkarafn and SilaPi>adigSram) do not mention 
the grSmas. There is, however, soinelhing which seoms to 
correspond to them, the pdlai, of which there ace four; 
formed, as are the derivative grfimas, by interchanging the 
druti values of two notes. 

Indian music is traditionally based on the three gr&mas; 
and, though their history is involved in a confused mass of 
somewhat contradictory details ihrougli which one cannot 
always see light, it is necessary to try and understand the 
connection between them and the rSgas of to-day. The 
Nsfya ^astra gives particulars of two of these, the 
gTima and the Ma-grama. (Adhy. 28 ^lok. 41-45). The 
Ga-grama is not mentioned until the Ratn/lkara (c. 1247). 
They are really fundamental scales starting from the notes 
Sat (in, and Ma, respectively. The formation of the Sa- 
gr^a and the Ma-gr&ma is fairly clear. 

The iruti values of the intervals of the Sa-grama were 
as follows:— 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
4 3 2 4 4 3 2 

The Ma-grama is formed by interchanging the iruti 
values of the intervals before Dha and Nl and then start¬ 
ing on the Ma. Then it will be as follows:— 

Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Rl Ga Ma 
4 3 4 2 4 3 2 

Thus the difference between this and the Sa-gr&ma 
lies in the sharpened fourth; the fourth in the first case 
consisting of nine iruHs and in the latter of eleven iruiis. 
This distinction has persisted until to-day, and we see it in 
one of the fundamental distinctions in the two main classes 
of rffgas both in the northern and the southern music, and 
particularly in the south, where it marks off one-half of 
the ragas. The Ga-grSma is said by all the treatises to 
have been lost, and the directions given by the RcrtfUtkara 
are not at all clear, ^figadeva tells us to alter the frets 
of the vTpa in a certain way, but be does not tell us how the 
frets were placed before that alteration took place. If we 
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ta)<e both the Sa-gr&roa and the Ma*grSina and do as 
SSrhgadeva tells os, we coma to an impossible scale. If, 
however, we take the theoretical Ma*gr&ma, i.e. the Ma- 
gr&ma with the dmti valnes changed as above, bat still start¬ 
ing on the Sa, we come to something a little more reason¬ 
able. Then the Ma-grSma as suggested will be:— 

Sa Rl Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
4 3 2 4 3 4 2 

This is the same as Bilaval, the fundamental scale of the 
north and also the present European major scale. Then, 
obeying his directions, we get the result in iruii values: 

2 4 4 3 2 4 3 (l) 

This is the same as the Sa-grSma starting on Csi thus: — 


4 3 2 4 4 3 2 4 3 (2) 


Why did he get at the Ga-grama in this complicated way ? 
Being a musician he knew that the tonic of any scale 
needed the support of the drone strings, tuned to Sa and 
Pa. He got this by adopting (l) but be would not have 
got it by adopting (2) The following diagram shows how 
this was done > 


Ha-grSmA 
New fretting 


New Sa-gr&ma 
Ga-grilma 


Sa Ri Gn Ma Pa Dha Nl Sa 
4 3 2 4 5 4 2 

3 2 4 3 2 4 4 

Sa Ri Qa Ma Pa Dha 


Sa string 


12 4 4 etc. 

Ga Ma Pa Dha 
2 4 4 3 etc« 

Pa string 


The first note of his Ga-gr^a is therefore In tune with his 
chief drone string, Pa. There is an established tradition 
that the Ga-grama was abandoned because it was ‘ too 
high * for the voice. If, as we have seen, it was tuned a 
fifth Ugher than the Sa-grSma, the tradition may be ex¬ 
plained ; for a fifth is just the difference between two voice 
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registers. It may also account for the statement that' the 
Ga*grama has gone to Indraloka (heaven)being only ht 
for the heavenly singers* voices. This whole process is so 
complicated that it is no wonder that it went out of use. 
^&rhgadeva himself only regarded it with antiquarian 
interest. The Ga-gr&ma is seen to-day in the Bhairavt 
raga, [Hanumaiodl) a typical minor raga. 

These gramas were included in the local jatis, as they 
were callodi being originally no doubt the difTerent ways of 
ainging practised in various parts of the country. These 
i&tis were regarded as formations from either the Sa-grama 
or the Ma-grSma, each starting on one note of the 
octave, thus forming seven jStis for each grdma. The 
early Tamil musical works aiso adopt the same method 
of forming fresh pulai, as they are called, there being seven 
for each main modal group. Then the very important .step 
of shifting the tonic and reducing all the scales to one 
common tonic was taken, perhaps as a result of the develop¬ 
ment of instrumental music, as in this way they were trans¬ 
formed into simple instrumental scales. Perhaps the term 
grStna rttga which we have already come across, was first 
given to the jitis so reduced to the common tonic. This 
tonic, which may have been Nl, eventually became Sa, and 
then gradually the term grama dropped out, as it had no 
real relation to actual facts, and they were called simply 
ragas. 

One of these ragas is then regarded as tho fundaraontal 
scale, or scale of iuddka or ' pure * notes ; and all the other 
notes used in the other ragas are thought of as vikfits or 
* variations.' It is interesting to find that the iuddha scale 
of the north is quite different from that of the south. In 
the north it is BUavdl, all the vikrits, except that of 
Ma being flats of the iuddha notes. In the south it is 
MukharJ (or Kattakafigf)t in which all the vikrits are 
sharps of the iuddha notes. Thus the former is what' 
Europe calls a major scale, and the latter a minor scale. 
What is the explanation of these two iuddha scales, so 
different from each other ? It may be that the southern 
iuddha scale—the minor one—is developed from the 
ancient Ga-grama and the northern one from the ancient 
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Sa-grama. It is very probabls that tha Ga-grima was 
anterior to the Sa-grfima, though treatises make out the 
Sa-gr&ma to have been the original one. One Is led to this 
idea because there is seen to be far closer correspondence 
between the Ga-grima and the Sfiman scale than between 
that and the Sa-grima ; and also because, if the Ga*grtma 
was really developed from the other two, it is difficult to 
onderstond why it should have perished and the other two 
remained. Then, further, southern music stichs closer to 
the ancient model than nortbem music, which has been 
largely modified by contact with that of Persia and 
Arabia. In view of this suggestion it may be of intere.st 
to place down the imii values of these two duddha scales, 
so that they may be compared with the two gr£mas. 

BilOval 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Nl Sa 

4 3 2 4 3 4 2 

Kattakait^ 

Sa Rl Ga Ma Pa Dha Nl Sa 

2 3 4 4 2 3 4 

It is easy to see bow the latter could be developed from 

the Ga-gr2ma. The fourth of the Ga*gr&ma as given 
above hrU ten iruiis, which would naturally be reduced to 
nine so as to bring it into tune. Then the Pa must be kept 
in tune so os to be played on the open string of the vTp&, and 
so it must be a fifth of thirteen from Sa. The other 
changes are very slight and do not alter the character of 
the scale. So it is possible that we see to-day the ancient 
gr&mas in the two Buddha scales of India. Thus the scale 
in India is the resolt of a regular and scientific develop¬ 
ment of both vocal and mstrumental music. 

The scale as it exists to-day is one with great possi¬ 
bilities in r^ard to musical formations, and it has a very 
wide range in the microtonal variations included in it. 
The Indian musician is always trying to ornament bis 
notes, because grace plays in the Indian system the part of 
harmony in the European. These ornaments are made by 
slight and indefinite variations, which may be Quite 
different from what wo have called the iruiis, which are 
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defined microtonal intervals used to bring notes into lune 
with one another. It may not be generally known that 
European singers and violin players aim at such definite 
microtonal differences under special circumstances, and 
whenever the accompanying harmonies do not preclude 
their doing so; but, unfortunately for them, these same 
harmonies have so limited their scope for indefinite graca 
nottSj that their exuberance can find no better means for 
expressing itself than the fremo/o; whereas, with no harmony 
to hamper his music, the Indian can reveal it in as many 
graces as he desires. The Indian scale, with all its iruHs 
and possibilities, resides in bosom of the Indian musician, 
* who is dear to the gods'; and it only comes out in his 
songs, the intonation of which changes from day to day 
and from mood to mood. 


CHAPTER IV 


RAGA—THE BASIS OF MELODY 

Raga is the basis of melody in Indian music and a 
substitute for the western scale. 'It is the attempt 
of an artistic nation to reduce to law and order the 
melodies that come and go on the lips of the people.* In 
Ruga Vibodha, it is defined as ' an arrangement of sounds, 
which possesses vanta, furnishes gratihcation to the senses 
and is constituted by musical notes.’ The term ' varr^a * 
refers to the act of singing, and is of four kinds, vis.: 
Sthff.vI*repetition of the same sound, AroAx-ascent, AvaroAf- 
descent, SaAcAJrX-ascent and descent mixed. Mr, Strasg- 
ways defines rSga as * an arbitrary series of notes charac* 
terized, as far as possible as individuals, by proximity to or 
remoteness from the note which marlu the tessilnra 
(general level of the melody), by a special order in which 
they are usually taken, by the frequency or the reverse 
with which they occur, by grace or the absence of it, and 
by relation to a tonic usually reinforced by a drone.* A. 
stmplifi^d^ form of this might run ; * Ragas are different 
series of notes within the octave, which form the basis of 
all Indian melodies, and are differentiated from each other 
by the prominence of certain fixed notes and by the 
sequence of particular notes.' We may perhaps find in the 
term ' melody*type' the best way to transcribe rffga in 
English. 

^^According to ancient musical theory, there are three 
important notes in the rSga, These are the Graha, the 
Aih^, and the Nyasa. The Graha is the starting note, 
the Auh^ the predominant, and the b7y£sa the ending 
note. The arbia is also called the vadi. Very little 
importance is attached to the graha and the nyasa to-day. 
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and it is quite possible that they were, in the Rainokara^ 
the technical terms for the terminal notes of the letracbord 
and not of the ruga. The arh^, however, is alMcnportant 
aud is called the jlva or 'soul of the ruga.' The position of 
the aih^ has much to do with the general character of the 
rOga. Occasionally it varies between two notes. The 
am^ is not so distinctly dififerentiated in the music of the 
south, and this may point to a further development there. 

All the characteristics of the ruga are embodied id its 
MarchbanS or ThSt, which are the names now given In 
the south and the north respectively to the raga basis 
expressed in notes. The am^, and also the peculiar 
sequences and grace notes of the are shown in this, 

which includes both ascent and descent. It includes all 
the essential facts about the rifga whibb the musician 
should know before composing any melody in it. 

Ragas have probably originated from four main sources: 
1. Local tribal songs; 2. Poetical creations ; 3. Devotional 
songs; 4. Compositions of scientific musicians. Many of 
.these sources may be traced in their names. Bhairavt 
means ' an ascetic'; Hindol is ' a swing *; KSfUi4^ refers 
to the Carnatic; MultSnJ means ' belongiug to the city of 
Multan ’; and Megh means ‘ the rainy seasonand so on. 

We can see the same processes of formation going on 
to-day. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore creates new melodies 
from the old folk songs of Bengal. Some one finds an old 
Portuguese melody and puts it into an Indian setting and 
calls it Portuguese Tap^t as it is modelled on the well- 
known Hindusthani Tapplt form of melody. A famous 
musician takes an old rdga and introduces some unconven- 
* tional variation, and (he result becomes a new rllga named 
after him. Miy&n T£n Sen, for example, introduced Ga 
and both varieties of Ni into the ritga MallSr^ which omits 
them as a rule; and the result is the rOga UiyOrt-ki-Mallar. 
There are quite a number of varieties of the ruga MallOr 
by different musicians. Then others combined two or more 
rSgas into a new one. Amir Khusru took Hindol and a 
Persian melody, Mokam, and formed Yaman> Another 
takes Sarahga, Sindhu and Mokani, and the result is a new 
ritga Ushaq. Or a norlhem musician comes acrass a 
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good southern r<Tga, and introduces it in its southern form 
into the northern music, os Mr. Kirloskar, the Poona 
dramatist, did with the southern ritgas Kdmbodhi and 
Arabht. Southern musicians do the same with the nor¬ 
thern rSgas, sometimes prefixing the term Deiika or 
Hindusthan, as fliiidusihan Bihitg, Deiika KhaifiSj and 
80 on. This is a living process which we may watch to¬ 
day all over India. 

The question of the systematic classihcation of the 
rdgas presents conaiderable difficulty. For the last 350 
years the south has had a more or less uniform system, 
which has crystallized into tho present form. Northern 
musicians, however, have bad as many systems as musicians. 
Bharata gives only fourteen mclody-b^s, which he calls 
Jlttis and fAnrchluttas, developed from either the Sa or 
the Ma-graraa. These were developed by shifting the 
tonic or starting note to each note of the scale, thus 
forming seven for each mode. This same practice has been 
followed in the early Tamil books. Then ^ilrAgadcva 
enumerates 264 ragas under the two gramas. The 
Ragnxitld of Pood^nka adopts the northern method of' 
classifying ragas into six principal rdgas, with wives, or 
secondary rSgas, and children, or derivative mgas. The 
two latter are called ragiij .1 and putra. A considerable 
number of new ragas are added by him. The Ruga 
Vibodha adopts the southeru system aad recognizes 
twenty-three primary rdgas with a large number of 
secondary rSgas. The primary ragas of this work are 
MitkharJ (i.e. Kanakdiigt) Revagupta, Sanutvaritll, To<fF, 
Radaranuskriya, BHairava, Vasanta, Vasanta-hhairavat 
f/laiavagau]a, RUigauJa, Ahhlratiata, Ham^ra, 
varOlif ^uddharaniakriya, ^rl, Kalyat}}^ KOntbodhi, 
Mallary BamOthay KariiOlaganla, Dsiaksh^y ^uddhanUla 
Sarahga, Soman&tha carefully describes each rdga and 
many of them are found in the same form to-day. The 
SahgUa-Darpatta builds up a most fanciful theory on the 
northern model, and this has nominally remained the princi¬ 
pal theory of the north until to-day. Bhavabhaifa attempts 
a rearrangement of the northern ragas on a somewhat simi¬ 
lar system to that of the south, adopting twenty primary 
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ragas. Then Muhammad Rezza suggested a new arrange¬ 
ment of the northern system on the principle that there 
shonld be some real affinity between the ruga, ragiiit and 
puira, a principle which seems self-evident» but which has 
not been really adopted by the north ; for it is almost im¬ 
possible to get from the northern musician a reasonable 
account of the basis of the present-day classification. 
Meanwhile, in the south, VeAkatamakhi provided a sound 
system based on scientific principles which has continued 
to this day. Ihe Carnatic system will be Brst described. 

I. The Carnatic System 

All rAgas are first divided into two main classes, primary 
or Janaka ragas, and secondary or Janya ragas. The first 
class are also called the Melal^tas or ' Lords of Melody 
They number seventy-two and are formed by variations 
of the seven notes of the gamut in regular order, ascending 
and descending. They are also known as the Sampartta 
ragas, as they contain all the notes of the gamut and are 
not transilient anywhere. These seventy-two are again 
divided into two classes by the use of the sharpened fourth 
O.e. Tivra or Prati Ma). The first thirty-six use the 
Suddba Ma (regular fourth), and the last thirty-six the 
Prati Ma (sharpened fourth). We see in this the 
survival of the difference between the ancient Sa and 
Ma-gr&mas. 

The first rBga is the-scale of Buddha notes and is called 
Kattakangi. It is the ancient Mukhan and runs os 
follows: 


' u " = 

SrRMPdDS 

It is a most strange scale to western ears and is not 
common in south India to-day. Judging by the Raina- 
kara and the Svaramela-Kalgnidhi, it was very popular in 
the sixteenth century. It corresponds with the ancient 
Greek chromatic scale. 
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The most common rUga in the south to-day is BiSySmS- 
lavagaufa —the Bhairava rSga of the north. 



SraiMPd NS 


This rsga is very popular, and most southern mosiciaos 
begin to learn music with this. It has quite a pleasing 
sound, in spite, or perhaps, because of the intervals of three 
semi-tones between the second and third, and between the 
sixth and seventh. It has been suggested that the rSga 
MSynniOlavagaula may have developed from the rffga 
Mukhan {Kanakitiigt) by a modal shift of tonic one 
semitone higher, just as the modem Greek scale has done. 
Thus 


1 MaySmalovagaufa \ 

BCDbBPGAhBC 

I_ Mukhftrt _I 


B to B forms the ruga Mukhsn and C to C is Afdyd- 
mOlavagaula. 

The most important primary ragos are found in the 
first thirty-six, with a few exceptions. The latter group 
of thirty-six correspond in every particular, except in 
the use of Prati Ma, with the mgas of the 6rst group, one 
by one. Each rSga starts now from the one tonic, sbadja, 
thus giving rise to the idea that the grSmas have entirely 
disappeared ; but it is still possible to see them surviving in 
many of the peculiarities of the ritgas. 

Carmatic Primary RAgas 

ft.B.—The Aihie note has s double lino usdarnesth. 

• The name In brackeU is that of the corresponding northern riga. 
The number at the aide is that of the rSga io the regular aouthera 
sctxema. There is also added the time when the rgga should be used 
and the passion or mood associated with it. 
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6. Hanumato^l {Bhairavt). Moroing, sad. 



Sr^MPda S 
15. MSyltmitletvaga^la {^hairava). Dawn» reverence. 



-e* 


SrGMPdRS 
The Arabs have a mode similar to (bis called HySs. 


16. Chakrcsvitham{Aii(tndabhairava). Any time, love. 



SrOMPDoS 


20. Natabhairaxfl {Sindhubhairavl). Night, sad. 



SRgnpdoS 

This it Ibe same as the Hypo-Dorian plagal mode. 

22* KharaharapriyH {Ksphi), Noon, pai?sion. 
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28. Horikatubodhi {Jhiitjhoil). Night, imploring, 
aise. 



.e- 


SRoUPOnS 
Tbit is the Hypo-Lydi&n pUgtl mod*. 

29. $ahkar^harai.ui iBUdval)* Morstog, calm. 



s RCMPDoroNS 

This is the western major mode, wiUi a tlight dUTersoce In the 
^stb. 

36. Chalandfa {None). Night, boldness. 



-»• 


S^<3MPtiNS 
45. $ubhapantuvaraft {TCds). Evening, adoration. 



•<v 


S'tfmPdNS 
This probably arose from an ancient enhartoonlc scale basis. 

53. QamanaptiyH (Jtfgrodt). Evening, passion. 
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65. Mechakalyit^l {.KalySrC}. Eveniog, merriment. 



S RG^MmPD NS 
This is the Lydian authentic mode with the addition of F 


All the rOgas given above are primary ritgas, called 
janaka rOgas or melaltartas. From these are formed the 
secondary or janya rUgas. Though it is theoretically 
possible to form a very large number of these secondary 
ragas by varying combinations of the notes of the octave, 
there are only about 400 or 500 in general use in the 
south to-day. A few more are found very occasionally, 
but altogether the total of those used will not come to more 
than 800. The secondary rSgas are formed by combining 
in various ways Ave or more of the notes used in the 
primary rSga under which they are grouped. With the 
exception of a few rdgas^ it is the rule to use in the secondary 
rSga only those irutis which are used in the primary raga. 
Musical experts look askance at the introduction of 
unauthorized accidentals. 

The following are the ways in which these secondary 
rUgas are formed:— 

1. By the omission of certain notes in the ascent or 
descent or in both, thus forming a tiansilient series. 
RSgas which only use five notes in both ascent and descent 
are called Odava ragos, i.e. Pentatonic. Those using six 
only are known as Shadava, i.e. Hexatonic. Among the 
O^ava rsgas are found some of tlie most beautiful of 
Indian rSgas and some of the most widely used. 

The following are a few of the most important of these 
transilient rdgas t— 

(The name of the corresponding aortbern rdga is put in brackets). 

Dhanyttsi. Primary, Hanumaio^ (variety of Bhairavj). 

This is a very charming and plaintive rJga, used 
especially in songs of pleading. Its characteristic phrase 
is P n S (g bI? c). Its aih& is Ni. Tbe omitted 
note Dha is often used as a grace note, when descending 
from tbe Sa, after tbe characteristic phrase. 
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MadhyamltvatX. Primary, Kftaraharapriya, {Sarahga) 
This is a very beautiful pentatonic raga, used in songs of 
meditation. Its characteristic phrase is R M n (d f si’) 
with both Ri and Ma as aihda notes. 

Mohafur. Primary, . HarikOmbodhi. {Bhapall). A 
very common and popular ritga, used for joyful songs. It 
is strictly pentatonic. It is also the scale of the Scotch 
txLgpipes, and is one of the primitive scales of both Arabia 
and China. The welUknown hymn ' There is a happy 
land’ is written in this rdga, and the tune seems to have 
come from South Indio. Its characteristic phrase is 
G P D (e G a) and its atiita note is Ga. 

Xrabht. 'Pxxvcaxyttanharabharotia. {A^^abhl), hrltga 
fully pentatonic both in ascent and descent. It is frequently 
used in devotional songs. It was introduced to the north 
in its southern form and with the same name by the 
dramatist Kirloskar. Its special phrase is R M D 
(d P a) with the on Ma. 

Hamsadhvani. Primary, ^ahkardbharat^a. 

TUs fascinating pentatonic rSga is also used a great 
deal in devotional songs and in love songs too. Its 
characteristic phrase is G P N (b G d), with Pa as its 
aih^. 

^uddhatUXfa, Primary, Chalanspa, 

This is a fully pentatonic rUga. It is a rSga of power 
and majesty and is popular with expert musicians. It has a 
most distinct and fascinating flavour. The leap phrase 
S G M (c E f) has a great deal to do with this. Its 
am4a is Ga. 

To^fl. Primary. Iiatiunuito4l- (Bhairavf). 

This is one of the most common of the southern rSgas, 
The Pa is omitted altogether in the ascent, but is often 
lightly touched in the descent. The leap from Ma to Dba 
and its minor tones malce it a ve^ attractive rSga. It 
is a raga of majesty. The aihda is usually Dha, but is 
sometimes shifted to Ma. Its characteristic phrase is 
g M d (Bh F Ab). 

Devamanoharf. Primary, KharaharapriyO. iSOranga) 
This is a rSga with the Ga omitted in both 

ascent and descent. The descent, however, varies from 
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the ascent. The phrase S n D P a P (c Bb A sb g), 
with a slide from the Ni to the Pa, occurs frequently in 
the descent. Ri is its aihda. 

Kltmbodhi. Primary, HarikSmbodhi, [KhanUtj or 
Jhinjhoii). This rSga is hexatonic in the ascent only. 
Its peculiar phrase is P 0 S n (g A D Bb), and it 
uses both varieties of Ni, the accidental beinff found 
specially in connection with the phrase $ N P U S. It is 
a very common raga and is used in devotional songs of 
praise. 

Hindolam. Primary, Na^ahhaira^l. {Malkos), This 
is quite difiotent from the northern Hin^l which, how* 
ever, has the same swinging rytbm. The nortliern 
Hindol comes in the Gantaiutpriyd Mgla and so uses the 
sharpened fourth. This raga is used for love songs of a 
joyful character. The swing phrases are easily noted. Its 
aifiia is Ma. 

2. The other way of forming the secondary ragoa from 
the primary is by peculiar combinations, making use of all 
the notes of the octave in varying order, in ascent or 
descent or in both. The following are some of the most 
important of these. 

PunfUtgavarafT. Primary, Hanumaio4l, 

This raga usually starts on Nt and it has Sa for its 
am&t. It is specially used for songs of sorrow, and has a 
rather low tessitura. Its characteristic phrase is S g M d 
(c Eh F Ab). 

Nsdanamakriyit. Frimsjy, MifyStnSlavagaula. {Kslaii^ 
gada). This is very popular, especially for religious folk 
songs and also for earnest songs of devotion. Its char¬ 
acteristic phrase is S r M g M (c Db p b f) and its aih^ 
is Ma. 

Anandabhairavl. Primary, Natabhairavi {Anahda- 
bhairavi). This is a morning raga especially used for 
religious songs. It has two peculiar phrases, one in the 6rst 
tetracborcl and one in the second. The first is S ^ R ^ 
(c Eb p Eb) and the second P S n d P (g c Bb Ab g). 
The latter is a very beautiful leap phrase. In this raga 
the Ni is often sharpened in the descent, so that it almost 
becomes Buddha Ni, B& is used instead of Bb, and it also 
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makes use of a sharpened Ga in the descent, which is 
practically Suddba Ga (]^. Its aih^a is Ga. 

Bilakan. Primary, SahkarObharat^. 

A very sweet rSga associated with moraiug sougs of joy. 
It may be sung up to noon. It is a south Indian ritga and is 
not found in the north. This rSga is very commonly used 
for wedding melodies. Captain Bay notes one in bis book 
which is still popular. It has two leaps, one from the third 
to the fifth and the other from the sixth to the octave, both 
in the ascent. Its characteristic phrase is D S N D 
(a C B a) and it has Pa as its arh^ 

HamlrkalyStiJ. Primary,Mechakalya^l. {HaintrkalyltW- 
This rOga is one of those using the sharpened fourth. It 
belongs to the latter tbirty>six. It uses the Suddha Ma 
also sometimes. There are a number of r9gas which do 
the same. This rSga is one of the joyful wedding rggas of 
India in both north and south. 

$rlraga. Primary, KharaharaPriyg. 

The nortiiem ^rl is quite diflerent, and belongs to the 
KSmavardhanX or RUmapriyg Mela, having the sharpened 
fourth. The southern Sri is a most fascinating rltga with 
a flavour of haunting sadness, and is used in songs of 
sorrow. The ascent is pentatonic and there are three 
special phrases: SRMPn(CD PG Dh), S R n S 
(c D Bh c), P n D P n S (g B A G Bh c). 6uddha Ga 
is often used instead of komal Ga in the descent. 

There are of course many other popular and beautiful 
mgas, but space does not allow os to add any more here. 
It is an interesting fact that one of the roost popular of the 
southern primary rllgas is ^ahkarilbharana, which is 
the western major mode. This and the HarikSmbodhi 
Mela are the two most common primary modes in the 
soqth, judging from the number of secondary rugae con* 
nected with them. This does not correspond with a very 
general opinion in western countries, that Indian music is 
all in the minor modes. Among the most popular rUgat 
in the ^ahkarUbharatia Mela are the sweet Klttta4d 
with its pretty lilts; NavaroJ always sung in the middle 
register; the sweet and plaintive NilSmbari ; the bright and 
merry Surdnandinl ; the proud AdHitg with its peculiar 
4 
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phrase P D N D (g A B a) ; Bihaga4ii^ the rSga of argu* 
menty using both Buddha Ni and komal Ni; the pleasant 
BihSg, beloved both in north and south: the stately 
Darbffrt, and very many more. The next most popular 
melas are Nafabhairavl and KharaharapriyS, Irath of 
which are in the minor mode, having two flats each. 
These two rSgas and their secondaries are often used in 
religious songs. 

MayUmOlovaiaula and Hanumatoi^ are the only other 
primary ragas, with a large number of secondary rSgas 
connected with them. Both of them have a characteristic 
flavour and are very popular. The former group supplies 
many of the melodies for the folk-songs of the people, sung 
by the bullock-cart driver, the boatman and the labourer. 

One must emphasize the point that these rSgas are not 
the melodies themselves but the groundwork from which 
the melodies are afterwards formed. A thousand different 
melodies may be composed upon the same rltga- 

Many of the rSgas have characteristic grace notes 
attached to them. In Bihsg Hi is only used as grace, and in 
BihSga4Q Ni is always played with the grace note Sa. Ip 
HamlrkalySiiiX Ga has its grace note, and so on. These 
grace notes are essential constituents of the raga and not 
simply accidentals as in western music. 

Carnatic Secondary RAgas 
T he eharacterisHc phroso it 8ho«n at llie right-hand side. 

Dhanyssl. Primary, Hanuinato4X’ (Variety of Bhai- 
rctvx). Morning, pleading. 



SgMPoS PoS 

Bhnpala. Primary, Hanumaio4x. Early morning, 
praise. 


S r g P d S 


8 I P 
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SSadhyamOvatS. Primary, KharaltarapriyS. {Setrahga), 
Nooo, calm. 



S K G P D S 


G P D 


Arabht. Primary, ^ahkarObharana. (Ara&fcf). 
Morning, mystery. 



SRMPDS SMD 


Hantsadhvani. Primary, SaiiJiarabkaraita. Noon, 
entreaty, expostulation. 



SROPnS QPN 


$uddhatutfa. Primary, ChaUxitSfa, Night, power and 
inaja<‘ty. 
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To^l. Primary, Hanumaio4l‘ [Bhairavl). Morning, 


Sri MdnSSodPHir SgMd 

Dtvantanoharl. Primary, Kharaharapriyft. (Variety 
of Sarahga). Night. 



SMiMdIoSSodMgS 

Punnagavaraff. Primary, Hanumato4^> Night, 
melancholy. 


sSrgHPdnndPMPgrS 

Nffdarutmakfiya. Primary, MUyUtnltlavagaula. 
{Kulahgada). Evening, calm. 
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Anandahhairavi. Primary, Nafabhairavl. Morning, 
devotion. 



SIRIMPSSN ad PMgRS 


Bilaharl. Primary, $ankarabharaf:ta. Morning, joy. 



srqpdSSndpmqrsdSno 


fiatntrkalydi.ll. Primary, Mechakalydftt. (fiarntr- 
kolyant). Evening, merriment. 

iii-L ■ —-ir 11 ■ ^ 

SQPnPONSSNDPmMGRS 


$riritga. Primary, KharaharaPriylt. Evening, sadness. 



SRHPo SSnPDnPMRgRS 


II. Hindusthahi RAGAS 

The general remarks made in the section above on the 
Carnatic rOgas apply as a rule to the rogas of the north 
also. The nomenclature is usually quite difTerent, except 
in the cases of those rdgas which have been avowedly 
borrowed from the other system. Not only so, but it is not 
easy to attempt any description of the HindusthaDi system, 
as most scholars have their own way of classifying the 
rSgas. The basis which is adopted by the majority of 
the northern musicians is known as the Rltga^rltgiftt^^tra 
basis. It is a somewhat fanciful system the details of which 
depend very largely upon the choice of each individual. 
There are supposed to be six principal rdgas, each one 
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of which has a number of raginUt or wives, attached to 
it, these two having a number of putras, or sons. There 
does not seem to be any definite qualities which determine 
the particular rSgas which must belong to each one of these 
groups, or which form the principle of attachment to a parti¬ 
cular raga. The result is that there are almost as many 
systems of classification as there are musiciaos. The 
tendency among scholars and practical musicians to-day is 
to put aside altogether this old system, and to adopt a more 
rational one based on somewhat similar lines to that of the 
southern system. 

Many different lists of the six principal rSgas are 
given. Among them the following are the most in^rtant:— 

Put}danka. Bhairava, Htndol, De4akftr, Sri, Nata, 
Nattanarfiyapa. 

Muhammad Retta. Bhairava, Malakauh4a, Hindol, ^rl, 
Megh, NSta. 

Rajah S. M. Tagore. Sri, Vasanta, Bhairava, Pan- 
chami, Megh, Naltan£rfiyapa. 

Sir W. Jones. Bhairava, Malava, ^rl, Hindol, DIpak, 
Megh. 

It will be noticed that every list contains the two 
names, Bhairava and Sri. Bhairava is the Mftyfim&lava- 
gau|a of the south and Sri is the Ramapriyi raga. Nearly 
all the other lists, with only a few exceptions, also contain 
these two names. Among the other names, Megh and 
N&riya^a are varieties of ^fikarlbhara 9 a. Vasanta 
corresponds to Gamanapriyi, having the sharpened fourth, 
and Hindol is also a member of this mela. The name 
ihdf is the northern term for melakarla, or primary rdga. 

From time to time various scholars have tried to intro¬ 
duce system and order into the classification of the northern 
school. Bhavabhatta was one of the first to undertake this, 
and be proposed to select twenty main th&ts ae primary 
rdMs. They were: 1. To^, 2. Gauda, 3. VarSti* 4. K^Sra, 
5. SuddhanSta, 6. MfiJavakai^iki, 7. ^rl, 8. Hamir, 9. Ahirl, 
10. Kaly& 9 t, 11. DedSksbl, 12. De^ar, 13. Sfirahga, 
14. Karnllta, 15. Kimoda, 16. Hijbija, 17. NadarSmakriyi, 
18. Hindol, 19. Mukhari, 20. Soma. No other musician, 
however, has adopted this basis. 
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I& recent years Mr. N. V. Bhatkhande of Bombay 
pot forward a classification which seems to be based 
reasonable principles, and is on the way to accepta 
by a large namber of musicians and scholars. The follow- 
ing are the general lines of his proposals: — 

Tbs namu is brackeU are those of corresponding coutbeni rSgas. 

I. Bilnval group [$(iitkar9bhararfa). 

Those having the first tetrachord of the western major 
mode, with Suddha or Ttvra Dha in the second half. 

SRGMPDorit'NS 

CDBFGA ABC 

Included in this group are the following:— 

Bibfig, Kakubh, Dedakfir, Durgfi. 

II. Yaman or KalyH\\\ group {KalyOtil). 

Similar to the Bil&val group, with the exception of the 
substitution of Tivra Ma for Buddha Ma. 

SRG [nPDorn~‘NS 
^ * 

CDBFfiGA ABC 

Included under this group come :— 

Hamir, Ked&ra, K&moda, Syima. 

III . KhantSj group {HarikSuibodhi), 

This is a modification of the Bilival group by the 
change of Buddha Ni to Komal Ni. 

SRGMPDn S 

CDS PGADbC 

The principal ragas under this are 

Jbinjhotl, Tilahga, KhambivatT, Tilak-k&moda, Jaya- 
jayavantl. 

Some of these rggas use both varieties of Ni. 

IV. Bhairava group {Kayainalarntgaufa). 

This has the first tetrachord of Bhairava, with either 
Komal or Buddha Dha, and either Komal or Suddha Ni. 

SrGMPdorDoorNS 

c Bb E P G A& At) Bh BB c 


iir 
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The following are included in this group 

Bhairava, K&laAgadfl. M^branjanl, SaurfisbtIJogiySt 
Rimkall, Bibhis, ^bherf'bbairava, LalitS, Sftveri, Ananda- 
bhairava, Gu^akrl, Hijhija. 

V. Parvf group, {Kamaoardhani). 

This is differentiated from the Bhairava group by the 
use of Ma Tivra instead of Ma Suddha. 

SrGmPdNS 

CDbB pSCAbB C 

The following are included under this group:— 

Sri, JetfidrI, PQriyft-dhan&^rl, M&lavT, Gauri. 

Srf rSga is first mentioned by HridayaPrakgs(1667); and 
Hridaya NSrftyaoa Dev, Rajah of Gadaded, is said to be its 
originator. 

VI. Udrva group. {Gatnaiutpriyo). 

The difference between this and the preceding group is 
only in the use of Suddha and Tivra Dha for Kon^ Dha. 

SrGmPDornNS 

CDbElUGA AtfBC 

The following belong to this group 

Hindol, POriya, Pahchama, De^k&r, Gaur*pahchama. 

VII. Ksphl group. {Kharafusrapriyit). 

These all have the first tetrachord of Kiphl, with Ni 
Komal in the second half. 

SRgMPDnS 

C D EbFG A BbC 

The following are included in this * 

Pile, Dhana^i, VfigldvarT, SQh5, BhlmpaUsI, Sarahga. 

VIII. AsSoarX group. {Nafabhairct^. 

This group only differs from the Kipbl group In the use 
of Dha Komal for Buddha Dha. 

SRgMPdnS 

C D Eb F G Ab Bb C 

The principal rltgas under this are ;— 

GtndhirT, Jaunpurl, Dedl. 
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IX. Bhairavj group. {Hanumato4i)> 

This is another modi6cation of the KaphI group, formed 
by using Komal Ri and Komai Dha instead of the Buddha 
varieties. 

S r g M P d n S 

C Db Eh F G At2 Bh C 

It may bo noted that all the alterable notes here are 
Komai. 

The secondary ragas attached to it are BhQpila, 
Jaibgalfi, Mukh&rl, Asivarl, DbanfidrI, M&lkos. The latter 
is one of the most popular of north Indian rsgai. 

X. To4^ group. {$ubhapantuvarltfl). 

This is a mixed group formed by rilgas having the first 
tetrachord of BhairavT and the second of Pfirv? and using 
in addition the sharpened fourth. It also makes use of a 
sharpened seventh, somewhat sharper than Buddha Ni. 

S r g ra P d N or N* 5“ 

CDbEbrgGA^B 

In this group microtonal variations are frequently used. 
The Ri will be Atikomal, and the Dha and Ma will be 
less than the full sharpened semitones. So that the true 
signature should be S r~ g~ m P d~ N*** S. The principal 
rSgas connected with it are Gurjari, MultdnI. 

It will be noted that Mr. Bhatkhaode has chosen ten of 
the southern melakartas (primary rOgas) for his primary 
ragas, and he then classifies all the other northern mgas 
under these. As will be seen from the lists of mgas 
which follow with their notation, some of them use variants 
under the groups. Each group reveals a distinct character¬ 
istic, and we can see the musical affinities which bring the 
mgas in each group together. It is possible that this 
system may express the musical facts better even than the 
s^ictly logical system of the south. 

It is possible further to subdivide each one of these 
groups by means of such factors as the following. Those 
which have no Ma in either ascent or descent; shadava 
rttgas ; those having both Buddha and Tivra Ma, and so on. 
In this way a really useful classihcatton of Hindusdiani 
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ragas may be arrived at; and probably during the course 
of the next few years it will be worked out thoroughly so 
as to come into common use. Until some such scheme is 
accepted, it will be very difficult to find a common basis 
for the northern and southern musical systems. In a short 
account like this it is not possible to pursue further this 
classification of rSgas. 

Hindusthani RAgas 

Tba name in br&ckota is tba corresponding Csmstic rig&. 

I. BiUtval. {^aiikarnblutrcuut). Western major 
mode. Morning, joy. 



S RUMPDo~nS 


Bihag. Bilival group. (BffiJg). Night, love, 
tenderness. 



SGHnPNSSNDPMGRS 
DurgS, BiUval group, {^uddhasftvcrt). Morning. 



SRMPDSSDPMRS 


11. Yamau. {MecluzkalyStfl). Evening, merriment. 



SROmPDNS 

KedSra. Yaman group. {Kedara), Evening, gay* 



SMm PDoNSSNDPfflMGRS 
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SRMmPDNDSSN DPnPfiMRS 

in. Khamitj. {HarihSnibodhi or Khaniitt). Any 
time, love. 



SOMPDoSSnDPMO RS 
JhitiJhofl. Khamfij group. {CheAchtrutfi). Night, 

love. 



SRGNPONSSoD pmgr s 
Tilaitga. KharaSj group. Night, quiet. 



SGMPNSSdPMGS 
IV. Bhairava. iMSyamSlavagauJa). Dawn, reverence. 



SrQMPdNS 

Jogiyit. Bhairava group. (Sfluerl). Dawn, adoration. 



8r"MPD’SSND“P«G rS 
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Loliia. Bhairava group. [SuryakOnts). Night, 
tenderness. 



SrOMmdNS 


V. Pflrvl. {Kitmav<trdhanX). Evening, mystery. 



SrGMmPdNS 

la tho United Provinces both vAriatles o( Dba are need. 


H is oaly a pauisg note. 

Srffdgtr. POrvl group. Sunset, mystery and contem< 
plation. 



SrnPdNSSNd PnOrS 


Oaurj. PurvI group. Afternoon, laughter. 



SrmPNSSNdPnarS 


VI. MarvS. {Qamanapriyd.) Afternoon, love and 
passion. 



8 r 0 ■ D N S 
G is oocasionaily the aifaia of this rSga. 
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Hindol, M&rvS group. Evening, calm and joy. 



S 0 ra D N S 

Some Mjr tbit the vhfe note is Dha. Tfaere ire nenj 
varieties of Hindol In use. 

Vn. Knphh {Kharaharapriys). Morning, passion. 



S R I M P D a S 

DhanaArf. KSphl group. Afternoon, calm. 



SgMPaSSnDPHgRS 

This variety is very common in wwtero lodia. 
Bhlf»paJilsl. KSphI group. Afternoon, quiet. 



SgMPnSSaDPMlRS 

Sarahga. KSphI group. {MadhyamSva(l). Noon, 
contemplation and Uluaion. 


S R M 


P D B N S 


VIII. AsSvan. iNafabhainni), 


Evening, tenderness. 
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Oitndhari. Asfivarl ffroup. {Oattdharova). Evening. 


SRMPdoNSS odPMfRS 
IX. Bluxiravl. {Hanumato4i)> Morning, sad. 


S r g H P d n S 
The Aihia variae between M and d. 

aalkos. Bhairavl group. (A/so called Malakaunia). 
Night, l&ughter. 


S g M d . s 5 n 4 « » 

This U one of Iho populat northern rtlgaa. 

X. To 4J. {$ubhapatUuvaritll)’ Morning, adoration. 


Sr « « P d ** S * r'g-m-P d'N* S 
MultunX. Todi group. Evening, calm. 


jjQ„pgSSNdPmg r STm+rd- 

mood or passion, and it is ther.foro fitting 
A.? Lrh should also have a special time appropriate to 
that mch ^ouwa^th, character of the rsga itself 

Mpliitts this. In other cases it may be that we must 
3 Ih^ explanation in historical facts connected with each 
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raga^ or in the division of tho day into auapicioas and 
inauspicious periods, which still determines so greatly the 
life of the Hindu household. 

The musical character of the different tUgoi also 
suggests certain explanations, which have been very 
carefully worked out by Mr. Bhatkhande for Hindusthani 
ragca. The four determinant musical factors for the time 
theory according to him are the following; the position of 
the ari\&ay the presence or absence of Tlvra ilfa, of Komal 
and Tlvra in4HSt and the omission of certain svaras. 

The day is divided into the following periods:— 

1. SatulhipraklUy both morning and evening, the 
conjunction of dark and light, i.6. sunrise and sunset, 
between 4~7, both a.m. and p.m. 

2. Before and after SandhiprakHit from KM and 
7-10, both a.m. and p.m. 

This gives altogether six periods in the twenty<four 
hours. Ho works out the following principles:— 

1. Ragas having Ri Komal and Ga Tlvra are 
Sandhiprakdg rugasy i.e. the Bhairavat PfJroi and lAarvil 
groups. 

2. RSgai having Ri Saddha, Dha Suddha, and Ga 
$uddha come after the Sattdhiprakai, i.e. the Bildval, 
Kalydct and Khamifj groups. 

3. Rdgas having Ga Komal and Ni /fom^ come 
before Sandhiprakff^, i.e. the Kuphl, Bhairavl and Asdvarl 
groups. 

The question as to whether the rUga should come in 
the first or the second half of the day is decided by two 
factors, the position of the au'tia^ and the use of Tlvra 
Ma, 

4. Rdgas having their atitia in the first tetrachord 
{Parvdhga) come between noon and midnight They are 
called Parva rdgaa* 

5. Rdgas having their ainia in the second tetrachord 
{Uttardhga) come between midnight and noon. They are 
called Uttara rdgas. 

Ma and Pa are not counted as in either tetrachord. 

6. Ma Tlvra also gives an indication of the time 
of the rdga. For this reason it is called Adhvadariak, or 
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" abowingr the way.* It comes in the evening Sandhi group 
and continues into the next group. It does not, however, 
occur in the morning groups, unless attended by a dominant 
Komal Ma in a few of the early morning rSgas, e.g. 
Hindol. The only rdgas sung during the day and taking 
Ma Tlvra are Todt, Gauf’SHranga, Mulidnl ; and there 
is some doubt about these. Skilful musicians some* 
times introduce Ma Tivra as a passing note into other 
night rSgas, without in any tvay ofTending musical 
susceptibilities. 

7. An additional indication of time is found in the 
transilient rdgas. Evening rsgas do not as a rule omit 
Qa and Ni altogether, and morning rdgas do not omit Ri 
and Dha. 

In the south, the time theory is largely a matter of 
tradition, and while many of these principles apply, the 
subject has not been carefully worked out. 

Many interesting anecdotes are related which bear on 
this time theory. It is said that once the celebrated TSn 
Sen was ordered by the Emperor to sing a night raga at 
noon. As he sang, darkness came down on the place 
where he stood, and spread around as flu' as the sound 
reached. 

There are other fanciful aspects of the rSga system 
which have to be taken into account It must always be 
remembered that in Indian melodies the mood or flavour is 
of primal importance ; and so many things, which appear 
to the West to be merely fanciful, are important factors 
for the music of the East. 

The root meaning of rSga is * passion', and from very 
ancient times each rilga has been associate with particu* 
lar passions and emotions. Rajah Sir S. M. Tagore thus 
describes the passions to be associated with the six 
. principal rdgas he enumerates 
y 1. SrTrSga is to be sung in the dewy season, and 
represents love. 2. Vasania is the rSga of the spring, and 
is allied with the emotion of joy. 3. Bhairava is the rdga 
of asceticism and reverence. 4. PanchamS is the rSga of 
the calm night. 5. Megh is the rSga of the rainy season and 
is allied with the emotion of exuberant joy, such as the 
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coming of the rainy season means to so many in India. 
6. Na^ianitrltyai.ta is the rltga of battle and fierce 
courage. 

Here is another interesting description, from the pen 
of an accomplished southern musician, of the emotions 
associated with the differoot mgas. 'All the permutations 
and combinations are performed on the basis of Che notes of 
which the rttga is primarily comp(^od and any deviations 
are looked upon ns discordant and are scrupulously guarded 
against. To4^ and lihmravX represent mnjcsty and impress 
one like the march of a stately king, decked in all his regal 
glory and Hproadiug tho pomp and circumstance of his 
lofty position, a grand and sublime spectacle. A^varX and 
PumagavaritlX aro wrapped in inolancboly, like one plead¬ 
ing the cause of a sovoreign unjustly deposed from his 
throne and power. Olrvfft.iJ and Vasania come serene 
and subdued, like a sage sitting in a lonely forest or 
on a mountain, calmly contemplatiog the beauty of the 
universe. MChaiia and PflrvcAaly^nX appear like a coy 
maiden hiding her love, as a rose does its blooming petals 
beneath its bower of green, bat withal conscious of its 
beauty and attractivone.ss. JitisonX seems fascinating in 
its sadness, like a maiden estranged from her lover or 
spumed by him, cursing the woeful hour which parted her 
from bis company, or eloquently pleading the justice of her 
cause. BihSgadff comes arguing and resentful and remons¬ 
trating. NoJanamakriytl, calm and thoughtful, appears 
like Socrates or Plato preaching the sublime (ruths of 
philosophy to his disciples. NiUtmbari and Yadukula- 
kSmbodhi come submissive aud imploring, melting the 
soul into streams of tender devotion, like a truebbaftta full 
of prayers and tears in the presence of God. Thus each 
r^ga comes and goes with its store of smiles or tears, 
of passion or pathos, its noble and lof^ impulses, and iMves 
its mark on the mind of the hearer.* * 

It is noted that the sadder ritgas have an average of 
three flats as against an average of two flats for those which 
picture the more joyous emotions, 

t Lakahmaoa Fillay, I.M.Ji, pp. 71, 72. 


5 
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Indian rugoi are also supposed to be able to reproduce 
the conditions and emotions associated with them. The 
Dlpak mga is supposed to produce flames in actuality; and 
a story is told of a famous musician named Nalk Gop&l 
who, when ordered to sing this by the Emperor Akbar, 
went and stood in the Jutnnn up to his neck and then 
started the song. The water became gradually hotter until 
it was boiling, and he went on singing until flames burst 
out of his b<^y and he was consumed to ashes. The Megk 
maUnr raga is supposed to be able to produce rain. It is 
said that a dancing girl in Bengal, in a time of drought, 
once drew from dm clouds with this rOga a timely refresh¬ 
ing shower which saved the rice crop. Sir W. Ousley, 
who relates many of tiiese anecdotes, says that he was told 
by Bengal people that this power of reproducing the actual 
conditions of the rJga is now only possessed by some 
musicians in western India, and by people in western 
India that such musicians can only be found in Bengal. 

There are many interesting anecdotes told with refer¬ 
ence to rSgas. One of these relates a story of a southern 
musician named TodI SUArSmayya,—so-called on account 
of his fondness for the raga To^J ,—who was a musician at 
the court of the Maharaja Sarabhoji of Tanjore in the lost 
century. The musician got into serious money difficulties, 
and was forced by the money lender to whom be went to 
mortgage his favourite raga To4i for the loan he obtained, 
under the condition that until the money was repaid he 
should not sing it before any one. It was not long before 
Sarabhoji missed his favourite raga and asked his nausician 
to sing it. He explained why he could not do so; and then 
the MahSrija laughed heartily at the cuteness of the 
moneylender and paid up the loon, besides rewarding the 
moneylender for bis keen appreciation of the value of 
music. Another story is told of a prince, who was not 
possessed of sufficient musical knowl^ge to recognize the 
different ragas when they were played or sung, and so 
arranged with a princes!), who was well versed in mu.sic, 
to help him by means of a special prompting apparatus. 
This consisted of a set of strings, hardly visible at a distance, 
suspended from above, directly opposite the principal 
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organs of the prince’s face. Whenever a rffga was sung 
before him, the princess, who was sitting in an upper 
chamber where she could manipulate the strings, would 
pull the appropriate string opposite the organ representing 
the rSga srmg. Thus for Kllmbodhi the ear (kadu) string 
was pulled, For MukhdrJ the nose {makku) string, for 
K9na4d tye {bamju) string and so on. So the prince 
was able to show off his skill in naming the particular 
rftga$. One day, however, the princess in her excitement 
pulled the springs so hastily, that the whole apparatus fell 
down, and the prince, who could no longer name the rltgaSt 
had to retire a.shamed from the Durbar. 
y In connection with the science of rdga, Indian music 
has developed the art of rlt^a pictures. Principal Percy 
Brown of the School of Art, Calcutta, defines a raga 
as * a work of art in which tho tune, the song, the picture, 
the colours, the season, the hour and the virtues are 9o 
blended together os to produce a composite production to 
which the west can furnish no parallel.' It may be 
described as a musical movement, which is not only repre¬ 
sented by sound, but also by a picture. Rajah S. M. Tagore 
thus describes the pictorial representations of his six 
principal rSg<fs. $rTrffga is represented as a divine being 
wandering through a beautiful grove with his love, gather¬ 
ing fragrant flowers as they pass along. Near by, doves 
sport on the grassy sward. Vasauta mga, or the rUga of 
spring, is represented as a young man of golden hue, 
standing in a mango grove, dressed in yellow garments, and 
having bis ears ornamented with mango blossoms, some 
of which be also bolds in h» bands. * His lotus-like eyes 
are rolling round and are of the colour of the rising sun. 
He is loved by the females.' Bhairava is shown as the 
great Mah&deva (Siva) seated as a sage on a mountain 
top. Gahgil falls upon his matted locks. His head is 
adorned with the crescent moon. In the centre of his 
forehead is the third eye from which issued the fiame.s 
which reduced Kama, the Indian Cupid, to ashes. Ser¬ 
pents twine round bis body, which gleams with sacred 
ashes smeared all over it. He holds a trident in one hand 
and a skull in the other. Before him stands the sacred 
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bull. PaUchama rilga is pictured as a very young couple, 
fondling one another on a grassy sward in the midst of a 
forest. The rSga itself is represented by a young man 
who has large red eyes and wears red clothes. Afeg/t is 
the rltga of the clouds and the rainy season. Clouds 
stretch across the sky, and lightning flashes pierce them. 
Seated upon a royal elephant, with bis bride at his side, is 
the splendid young king who represents this raga. He is 
dress^ in blue garments, or is shown as blue in colour, 
like the mighty lodra. ' lie has a grave voico and violet 
eyes.’ J^atfanarayatfa is the rSga of battle. A warrior 
king rides on a galloping steed over the Hold of battle, with 
lance and bow and shield. Dead bodie*^ of the slain lie 
round about. Blood .streams from hts body. 

Some time ago I’rincipal Percy Brown read a paper 
on this subject which he called ' Visualized Music '. He 
described it as a combination of the two arts> music and 
painting. He mentioned a miniature painting which was 
called ’ the fifth delineation of the melody Eitgh Mallitr 
Sarahga^ played in four*time at the time of the spring rains.’ 
There area large number of such paintings, all having 
some reference to a prescribed tune, performed under 
conditions defined by some specified season. Many of 
these may be seen in the Art Gallery of tlie Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; and the India Office, L^don, has a fine collec¬ 
tion. The art seems to have come originally from north¬ 
west Indio. It is not known, however, how it originated; 
or whether it belongs to India or came from Persia. The 
Indian tendency is to visualize abstract things, and so 
it U quite possible that it was Indian in origin. Principal 
Brown mentions that experiments have been made at 
Manchester University by Professor Dalbe as to the con¬ 
nection between music and colour. There is a school in 
London where music is taught in association with colour, 
each scale having its own peculiar colour scheme. It is 
evident therefore that this connection is not merely senti¬ 
mental. Principal Percy Brown in the lecture referred to 
gives the following description of some of these ruga 
pictures. ‘ ragii^J is one of the brides of Vasanta 
raga. The melody of this rSga is so fascinating that 
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evary living creature within beariQg is attracted by it. 
As the rffga has to be performed at midday, the picture 
shows a nymph standing in an open landscape in the 
briUiant noonday sun, clothed in a snow-white sSri and 
perfumed with the camphor of Kashmir. In her bands 
she holds the vJ^, and all the deer in the neighbouring 
pastures stand entranced as she plays. The musician, as 
be plays, is supposed to conjure up before his audience the 
scene of the picture, the charm of the nymph, the beauty 
of her costume, the languroua scent of the blossoms, 
mingled with tbo faint odour of camphor, mid the rustling 
sound of the animals as they advance enthralled. One is 
reminded of the stories of Chopin playing before the boys 
in such a way, that they saw aJI the scenes which were in 
bis mind as ha played. The Ssranga melody pictures the 
glare of the desert, and the beat-waves rising and falling 
with the mirage of the cool refreshing stream in the 
distance, and the thirsty black buck galloping towards the 
oasis, or sobbing out its wrath on the burning sand as it 
resizes the hopelessness of the search. Pailchatnn is 
shown by a picture of a shower in the hot weather and a 
band of musicians who express tbeir appreciation of the 
rain. The thunder-clouds hover overhead and the lightning 
strikes through the sky. Peacocks spread out their tails 
and call in joy, and frogs sit around and croak. The god 
ICfishpa of dark blue colour stalks around. The leaf buds 
of the trees show new red shoots; the cattle hold up their 
beads refreshed, the herdsman standing by. Waterfowl 
gather round the parched pool, and overhead a horde of 
white herons Ry across.' This subject of ' Visualized 
Music* is quite an untrodden path, and it is hoped that 
others will follow where Professor Drown points. A 
collection of all tbo ruga pictures in existence would be a 
very good beginning. Mr. Fox Strangways notes that the 
Chippewa Indians of North America also draw pictures of 
their tunes, by the help of which they may be sung. 

Kedera rjga, the picture of which faces this page, 
is represented as a group of musicians playing and singing 
in the moonlight. The lotus buds are all closed. There 
is gaiety and sadness combined in the picture. It is the 
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dewy season, and it is believed that while the rSga means 
gaiety to-day, it means also sadness in the future. The 
ascetic in the group typifies the Ulusoriness of the present. 

Mcgh ritga, in the frontispiece, is represented by a 
group of musicians playing outside a fine bouse in the 
daytime daring the rainy season. It is a rSga of hope 
and new life. The clouds bang overhead, and already 
some drops of rain have fallen. The animals in the Belds 
rejoice. The background of the picture is deep blue, 
with a rich band of brown. This rSga is said to be helpful 
for patients suffering from tuberculosis. 



CHAPTER V 


tXla or time measures 

Musical time in India, more obviously than elsewhere, 
is a development from the prosody and metres of poetry. 
The insisteat demands of lan^age and the idiosyncrasies 
of highly characteristic verse ^unt the music, like a 
* presence which is not to be put by.' * The time-relations 
of music are affected both by the structure of the language 
and by the method of versification which ultimately derives 
from it,' says one student of Indian music from the west 
Until the nineteenth century, there was practically no prose 
in India and everything was learnt through the medium of 
verse chanted to regular rules. Both in Sanskrit and in 
the vemaculars all syllables are classified according to their 
time-lengths, the unit of time being a mittra> Very short 
syllables of less than a mStra also occur. 

Great stress has always been laid by Indian grammarians 
upon giving the ‘ exact value ’ to syllables in verse ; and as 
there is no accent at all in Indian verse, the time-length 
is all important. This may account for the great develop- 
mont of time-measures in Indian music. The different 
time-measures for verse are most carefully laid down and 
have to be strictly adhered to. When grammar, philosophy, 
history and geography are learnt in verse, one gets the 
sense of duration and rhythm highly developed, and it is 
this sense of dumtion that is the central thing in Indian 
time. Any one who studies Indian prosody can easily see 
the great difficulty, to say the least, of obtaining a pleasur¬ 
able result by combining Indian verse with western tunes. 
One of the most difficult things for the foreigner to get 
away from in an Indian vernacular is the stressing of 
syllables. The division into words is not at all important 
in Indian verse, and so music does not take particular nole 
of this. In India words axe more often set to music, 
rather than music to words. It is easy to see then the 
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importance of time-measure in Indian music. The 
westerner often fbds these time-measures far more diffi¬ 
cult to master than the melodies, strange though those often 
are. The varieties of time-measure may be somewhat 
imperfectly realized by listening to the rythmical beats of 
the drum in some distant village on a quiet moonlight 
night, when all other sounds are stilled and one can get the 
full l^Deiit of this one sound. Sometimes one bears beats 
arranged in bars like this: 



2.1.1. 

2.1.1. 

2.1.1. 

2. 1. 1. 

or again, ^ 

1.2. 1 1.2. j 1. 2. 1 1.2. 

1 1. 2. 

or again, ^ 

2. 3. 1 2. 3. 1 2. 3. 2. 3. 

1 2. 3. 1 

or again, 

7.1.2. 

7. 1. 2. 

7. 1. 2. 

! 7. 1.2. 


Such an exercise will not only help one to appreciate the 
rhythmic soul of India and the intricacy of Indian time, 
but will also help to pa^ the hours when one is forced to 
lie awake. 

Though the nomenclature varies, as might be expected, 
the theory of tala (as time-moasure is called) in the 
north and south is more uniform than that of ritga. As 
usual, a fanciful origin must be found for iltla. It is said 
that Bharata discovered the thirty-two kinds of tala in 
the song of the lark. Raja S. M. Tagore says that the 
word tala refers to the beating of time by the dapping of 
hands. Sometimes it is also done by means of Sfn^l hand- 
cymbals, which are called tala or kaitala or karial (hand- 
cymbals). It may be that, as has been suggested, the 
main difficulty for westerners in realizing and enjoying 
the nice distinctions of Indian rhythm is that they ^ve 
not acquired the habit of resolving mentally every unit into 
its constituent elements, so that they could sing them at a 
moment's notice. 
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Mr. Fox Stron^^ways, elaboraiing the difference be¬ 
tween Indian and European time-measures, says: . 

' Indian rbylhm movex in ftvarUi (ben) broken up into vibbngti 
(beati), each of whkb contains one or more iiUts. We cen eqn^y 
sey of ours U)et ii moves in sections broken ap into bers, eecb df 
which contains one or more beats. In wbat does tbe difference between 
the two syetome consist } It may be answered that theirs it derived 
from sonff, ounfiom tlie dance or tbe inarch: that both are based 
on the nnmbors two and three, bat that (hoy add and we multiply ia 
order to form combinations of these. But the anawer wbieb goes 
deepest Is that their music Is in modes of time (as we saw that it was 
in modus of inne), and that onni changes that modeni wilt, priocipally 
by means of harmony. In order that rbytbm. an ardcalatioo of the 
infinite variety of soande, may be upon some regular plan. Iho plan 
muhthavQ some reoognitablo unit of moasarement. India takes the 
short noto nnd gives it, for a periiculsr rhythm, a certain value as 
opposed to the long; Europe hues the stressed note and gives it in a 
pariicalar rhythm a certain frequency, is against the unstressed, and 
oraJuaies its force. We find iho unity of tbe rhythm fn tbe recurrent 
Mr (which is niwayx in double or triple time, just ns our two melodic 
modes are either major or minor), and liave to look elsewhere for the 
variety; they find variety in the vibbiga, whose constitution is 
extremely various, sod must look elsewhere for the largo spaces of 
time; they find iiaiiy iu the fivarta, and we find variety in tbs 
sections.' 'Indian rhythms have their raison d'etre in tbecootrsst 
of long and short duration, and to identify these with much or little 
stress Is to vulgarise tbe rhylbms. Stress pulses and demands 
rORularity : duration ia complementary and revela in irregularity. In 
order to get the tma sense of duration wo have to get rid of stresa.'t 

Tho value which Indian music attaches lo lime may be 
judged from a description of a certain mitsician as 'an 
excellent timist,' and from the name of sextuple Govinda 
Nair given to a musician of Travancore, on account of his 
great skill in singing in sextuple accelerated time. One 
con hardly imagine such terms being used in the west. 

Musical time is based upon the akahara or syllable. 
Five main note lengths are recognized, made up of a 
different number of aksharas. They are. 


Anudrota 

... 1 Akahara 

... 1 MS 

Druta 

... 2 

• •• % • 

Logbu 

... 4 „ 

... 1 , 

Guru 

... 6 

... 2 . 

Pluta 

...12 

... 3 . 

Kiikaptda 

...Id 

... 4 . 


^ Music of Hinduathan, pp. 217. 218. 
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Ooe avarta or secdon contains from 2 to 4 bars or 
vibhfigas, each of which is constituted by a number of 
aAgas (members)^ consisting of one or more of these time 
units. The vlrSma or rest is used for lengthening tho 
druta and laghu by any fraction. 

Each Svarta must begin the time*measure correctly, 
and all the various time elaborations must be worked out 
in the Svarta. 

The Sahgjta-Rauakara gives 120 examples of different 
time-measures, formed by the combination of these time- 
units, the bar varying in length from one to nineteen 
notes. Most of these are very unlike any of the tsla 
employed to-day, and so there is nothing gained by dis¬ 
cussing them. We shall therefore take up the time system 
os it is to-day in both northern and southern music. 
Here again there is a good deal of difference between the 
north and the south. Many of the times are the same, 
but the names and the method of classification aro 
different. As with ruga, so here also, the south has a 
very much more systematic classification than the north. 
According to Carnatic mtisic, there are seven talas, each of 
which has five jatis or classes. The five jfttis are classified 
according to the number of aksharas in the principal 
artga. These are said to correspond to the five castes, 
and their origin is traced to the five faces of l6vara. 
Natarftja (Siva) is supposed to have worked these out in 
his wonderful dance, while Brahma played the hand- 
cymbaU and Visbpu the mridahga. This would certainly 
have been a band worth going far to see and hear. The 
five jfitis are named after the number of aksharas in the 
principal beat, viz. trisra for three, ohatusra for four, 
hhal}^ for five, tniira for seven and sanklrrta for nine. 
It is interesting to see that, with the exception of the second, 
all the other numbers are odd, the times being mostly 
combinations of two and an odd number. The same thing 
is found in Hindusthani tala. The other ahgas of the 
dvarta have either one or two aksharas. The following 
is a table of the talas as they are arranged in the Carna¬ 
tic system. It wilt be noticed that they are not arranged 
in the order of the number in the principal beat, but in 
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the usual lodiau method of arroogisgf them, and the 
reodon driven is that columns 1 and 2, whea added up make 
column 3, and 1 and 4 make column 5. There is probably 
a further reason in the fact that the four ahhara time 
is the more common. 


NAME 


1 

Cha- 

tuna 

2 

Triira 

a 

Mi3ra 

4 

Khao^a 

3 

SaAkIr* 

aa 

1. EUtSU 


4 

a 

7 

3 

9 

Z, Rfipoka tal» 


2.4 

2.3 

2.7 

2-3 

2.9 

3. JhuDpa tUa 


4.1.2 

3.1.2, 

7.1.2, 

3.1,2. 

9.1.2 

4. Triputa Ula 

••e 

4.2.2 

^9 

7.2.2. 

3.2.2. 

9.2.2. 

3. Malbya Ula 

••a 

4.2.4 

HM 

7.2.7. 

5.2.5. 

9.2.9 

6. Dhntva ttia 


4.2.4.4 

3.2.3.3. 

7.2.7.?. 

5.2.S.S. 

9.2.9.9. 

7. Api itla 

• M 

4.4.2.2. 

3.3.2.Z 

7.7.a.2. 

5.5.2.2. 

9.9.2.2. 


The table shows that in eka there is only one ahga 
in each vibhSga, in rilpaka there are two, in jhampa, tripufa 
and fMfhya there are three, and in the Iasi two four. The 
name eka tala by itself is usually given to the ahatusra jati, 
and the name rlipaka I3la without preRx also refers lo the 
chaliura jOti. In jhampa tala the mi^ra jati has the simple 
name, and in tripufa tOia the irisra jffii. In inafhya and 
dhruva iOla it is the chatuara jitti which takes the simple 
name, but in afa tola the khaff4<^ jati has it. These are all 
underlined in the table, so that they may be cl^rly seen. 
The name adi tala is usually given to the chaixtara jati of 
tripufa tola, as this is one of the commonest talas of 
southern music. 

The avarta, as we have seen, is made up of a number 
of vibhagas. One of these takes the principal beat and 
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(me of them has no beat at all. The former is 
called the sam Id the north and mirtay in the south. 
The beat before the sam is called the khali, because it is 
the custom to show it by an empty wave of the hand. 
These beats are very important and the musicians have 
to keep them in mind, otherwise the time will go 
astray. 

In Hindnsthani music the time-measuros are arranged 
somewhat differently. We have first eka titla of the 
chatusra variety, and none of the other jittis are used. In 
rapaka Mia, only the ahaiusra (2. 4) and tmra (2. 3) j'atis 
are found. There is ahto another kind of rnpaUa tola 
which has three aftgas, thus 3. 2. 2. Jhampa tola in the 
north runs 2. 3. 2. 3.—a kind of donkled rnpaka. There is 
also another kind of jiutmpa which goes 3. 3. 2. 2. In 
iripufa tola we find the tnsra and chatusra jSiis. The 
former goes 3. 2. 2 and is called ievrtt. The latter is called 
ittola, tiiitsl, or trititla —three-beat—and also kovall 
in Bengal. There is also another kind of iUitla which goes 
4. 4. 4.4 with the satn on the third beat. Madhya tsla is re¬ 
presented by its chattisra isti, which is called snlaplMkatlt 
Mia or surphltkailt, meaning ' zigzag Sometimes it runs 
2. 4. 4 instead of 4. 2. 4. Dhruva tula is represented by 
its chatusra jitti which is called afa<hautala and has two 
forms: 4. 2. 4. 4 and 2. 4. 4. 4, the sam being on the first 
mittra. The word ata-chautltla means ' crooked four-beat 
time.’ This time is used a great deal in dhrupads. Afa 
Mia has three jlltis in the north, viz. chautala 4. 4. 2. 2., 
jhampa tala 3. 3. 2. 2., dhamitr tala 5. 5. 4. 

There are also a number of times which correspond to 
none of the regular southern times. These include the 
following 

FaroHast. 2. 2. 4. 4 or 2. 2. 2. 3. 4. 

Dhiiua tala, also called in the north adi tola, 4. 4. 
4. 4, with the sam on the first beat. 

Dadra, also called pashto —a syncopated tala 
especially us^l with the dadra class of song. It runs 3. 3 
with the on the first note. 

Jhuinra. 3. 4.3. 4. It has the sam on the first beat. 
This is a very popular time-measure. 
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Most of these irregular times were introduced by the 
Muhamonadans. 

There is also an irregular southern time called 
ohitpu tltla. It has two varieties, either trisra or mi^ra, 
viz. I. 2. or 1. 2. 2. 2. CMpu tula is used a great deal 
in folk songs. It is, as may easily be seen, a syncopated 
time. 

South Indian time experts reckon that there are alto* 
gather 108 diilerent varieties of tala possible by means of 
various ingenious combinalions. Most of them, it need 
hardly be said, are not in use, though occasionally some 
expert technician accomplishos a tour deforce away from 
the beaten track of time-measures; as when Subraman&yyar 
sang a piece in the Sinihitiiafidaiia tsla, which is 
one of the most complicated. The bar signature 
of this t&ia runs as follows: 8. 8. 4. 8.4. S. 2. 2. 8. 
8. 4, 8. 4. 8. 8. 4. 4 or 100 aksharas. This musician it 
may be surmised was a prodigy in South Indian time 
experts. 

As in western music, so in India, it is possible to include 
in tho aksJiara two, three, or even more .shorter notes. 
These are called kalai. Their inclusion does not alter 
the time, but renders the smging or playing of the piece 
more difficult. It means that the longer notes may be 
broken up into shorter ones, and so on, till the ability of 
the performer is exhausted. A singer of Travancore was 
known as Sha^kfila Govinda Mirar, because he could 
sing anything in sextuple time. In all this manipula- 
tioD of time-measure, the main elements of the time 
must be retained throughout and the rdga must be 
adhered to. 

The clapping of the hands is much used in India to 
indicate time. There are different signs used for the 
diiTerent beats, so as to make quite clear what kind of time 
is used. The hrst note of a beat is indicated by a clap. 
This may be followed either by the counting of the other 
aksharas with the Angers or by a wave. If the beat is a 
laghu, that is one of more than two aksharas, then the other 
units are shown by counting with the separate fingers on 
the palm of the other hand. If the beat is a druta of two 
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<thsltaras only, then the extra unit is shown by a wave of 
the band. For example, 

Adi tCtla runs 

XI ^ ^ X VA 

1234 / 56/78 

ttupaka idla 

X «/> X » » I 

1 2 / 3 4 5 6 

X means a clap, r counting with fingers, and a wave. 

This is one of the easiest ways to learn Indian time, 
and one can soon get into the way of singing to it. 

There are three different speeds in Indian time. They 
are slo\V'Oi7<iJ>»6rt kSUr^ medium-rum/fiya kC(la, quick-drute 
kala. Those will correspond roughly to Adagio, Moderate, 
and Allegro. The names used in the north for these are 
hilamptt, joru, and durt. Ddt} is used for very quick time. 

Drumming j 

As we have seen in the slcetch of the History of Indian 
music, the drum is one of the most important of Indian 
musical instruments, and m it demands .special treatment in 
accordance with aucient practice. The ordinary Indian 
drummer cams far more tluin the school teacher ^vith twice 
his education. He also spends it more quickly. The 
following quotation from an English author will help to 
make clear the place of drumming in Indian mu^c. 

The dram ii used not, as wUh un, to assert the accent at special 
moments, or to reinforce a crieis, bat to articulate the metre of the 
singer’s melody, or to add. variety to it by moans of a cross metre. 
There are fonr main elemeats fd drumming; the quality, theiatenetty. 
the pilch of the sounds, and the .-time intervals between them. We 
do cot, on the whole, nse percusaion much. When wq do, we value 
it, porbaps, cliiedy for the graduated intensity with which it points 
the rhythm. We look a little aakance at varieties of quality ; wo 
recognize the drams, the cymbals, and the triangle; but we are not 
quite sure how far the tambourine, castanets, and Berlioz’s flannel* 
headed drumsticks are legitimate music. Of tho pitch wa only 
demand that it should oot clash with other lonnds. It is in no way 
a vital constituent of the harmony, which is almost invariably complete 
'wHtbout it. The time inlervaJs of the dmm notes reinforce as a whole 
those of the other iostruments: they seldom cross them, and only 
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nrodoce a certain amount of confuaion when they do, which however t 
may be a useful reeource UMn occasioo. 

In lodian music the ^aduaied intensity of the sound Is very little 
regarded, either in singing or playing or in drumming, becanso their 
whole scheme Is not accentual but quantitative. It is true that the 
first ol the bar is often louder than the rest, but not always; but this 
is not in order that it may, as with ns. stand out ngsinat other accents ; 
bat because two quaniilativo schemes are apt to coincide there, and 
two sounds are louder than one. The time intervals are with them 
all important, and show great variety : it is seldom that more than a 
few bars, out of haodrotls, ore tlrummed io exactly ibe same way. 
And the drumming is practically contlnnoos : it is only occnsionalfy 
■ilonced for special contmsL Tlio pilch again Is til impo^nt, for it 
is invariably the koynoto, and froquontly tho drum it the singer’s only 
sccompanimoni. Lastly, a maximum of variety is got into tlie 
quality: and this not mainly by the variety of the inslrumonti. For 
tliough thore ore scores uf shapes for dromst tambonrincs, cymbals, 
triangles and so forth, tfaoy are uot usually assembled ti^ether, 
because concerted music is the exception, not the rale. The variety 
is got out of the drum, or the pair of drums themselves. They are 
played With the full band and the fingers, rarely witlisticks; there 
are half a dozen strokes for the right hand and three or four for the 
left. Of these Lady Wilson's drummer said, ' The beat with the left 
hand Is like the seam of my coat, that must bo tliere ; the other notes 
with the right hand are like the embroidery 1 may pot according to 
my own fancy over the scam.’ These ' notes ’ are diflerentiaied not 
by pitch, but by qaallly. They are also articulated by great iutricacy 
of timcinterval. For neither of these two things has our music any 
real analogues: and tho BeogfiHs do not ovorslaie tho case in their 
saying, 'Yontrapatlr MyidoAga,' 'the dmm is the lord of iostro* 
ments.'i 

The various kinds of drum are described in chapter vii; 
so here we shall only take up the disetLssion of the 
practice of drumming on the myidaiiga or the tabla. These 
two are the same in principle and are the drums used 
throughout India for the accompaniment of vocal music. 

The myi^hga and tabla are both played in the same 
way, the only difference being that, in the case of the tabU, 
the two heads are on two small drums and not on the same 
drum. The right hand note of the drum is the keynote— 
the Sha4ja —and the left hand note a lower Pa. Exact 
tuning is very important, as the slightest difference will be 
evident and will spoil the melody, the drum being the 
principal accompaniment for the singer. 


i Uusio of Hin^usthan, pp. 225, 226* 
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The right band plays tbe first beat of each vibbiga with 
the ball of the finger tips. The base of tbe hand is pressed on 
tbe drumhead, and tbe rest of the hand is curved so that the 
finger tips strike easily. The left hand shows the end of the 
bar and strikes, sometimes with the whole palm, and some¬ 
times with the lower palm and fingers. Sometimes it moves 
across the parchment, giving a strange sound * like a galosh 
leaving the mud,' ctirious but by no means unattractive. 
The drummer constantly varies the method of beating the 
aksharas in tbe bar. The total number must be constant 
and the left-hand strike must always come in at the exact 
moment; but oatside these the drummer has the possibility 
of infinite variety, and expert drummers use it to the 
utmost The singer depends upon the drummer to keep 
him to the time. He may go olT into all hinds of extempore 
pieces and Hourishes, leaving, as it seems, for the moment 
all semblance of time, but the thought is always there and 
again he will come back to it. Mrs. Mann says, 

‘ Tbe Indian dremmer Is a great artist. He will play a rhythm 
concerto all alone and play us into an acstacy with It.* 

* Tbe drammer will play it in bam of 10, 13, 16, or 20 beats, with 
divisions wltbio each bar Dong ont with a marvelloiu hypaotuing 
swing. Suggetttions of such rhythm beaten out by a ragged urchin 
00 the end of an empty kerosono oil-can first arnusod me to the 
beauty and power of Indian muedc.' 

The Indian drummer can obtain tho most fascinating 
rhythm from a mud pot, and some of them are great 
experts at this pot-dniinming. 

The drummer is most particular about the ending of the 
drumming. This must always be on the Sam. The 
singer also ends here, and after going off into a kind of 
recitative, he will watch for the drummer and come back 
so as to end on the Sam. In tho south, the treatment is 
somewhat diderent, and the Mirtay is often on the second 
beat. The principal notes of the ruga, that Is the V&diand 
SaihvadT notes, are usually placed on the Sam beat. This 
also indicates to the audience where they should applaud. 
The Khali is the wave-of-the-hand-beat and helps the 
singer to determine the Sam. It shows him when the Sam 
is coming, as the dmmmer is silent on this beat. The 
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Khili always comes just before the Sam, so that, however 
lost the singer may be in bis in^rovisation, the Kb&li shows 
him the way back to the Sam. 

Drummers have a curious system of mnemooics, which 
tell them bow the drum accompaniment should be beaten 
out. These are composed of syllables, each of which 
indicates one particular kind of beat and also the nature of 
the tala as a whole. The actual syllables used vary in 
different parts of India but the following ace some of 
them 

Nortkbrh 

Tritdta 4.4.4.4. 

Dhln Dhin tS | Tfi Dhlo Dhlo t&| TS Tin Tta U | 

3 I 

Tfl Dblo Diila ts| 

Rapaka 3.2.2. 

Dbln Dhi Trik | Dhtn Dhlit | Dhi Trik | 

Jhatttpa 2.i.2.3. 

+ I 2 I ^ I ^ I 

Obtn na | Dbtn Dhtn na | Ttn os | Dbln dbtn oa | 

ChautSla 4.4.2.2. 

♦ 0 12 |0 I I 

Dhldhl Dhtn ta |Kit Dha | Dhlnta{KiUak Igadlgioa | 

4- indicates the sam and 0 the kItSli beat. 

In these mnemonics, or bals, as they are called, the 
following are to be played by the right band: DhTn, NS, 
Ta, Trik, Tin, it, ki. The following by the left ^nd: 
Dha, Ta. The following are played by both hands together: 
Dhd, Dbln. 

6 
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The southern arrangement is somewhat diilerent and 
runs thus: • 

AHiUla 4.a.2. 

10 3)1 

( 1 ) TS U Ntm Tom | 

T&~bjr the left hand with four fiogen. 

li'^by the right band with foar fingers on the middle of dram. 

Nlm-^y the left with all fiogere. 

Tom—by both hands with all fingers at once. 


(3) Tadiml Takltta Tim i.e. 2-2.4 

Ta—by right hand Arst finger on the border of drum. 

dl—by the left middle finger. 

mi—by the right middle finger on the middle of drom. 

hi—as mb 

tta—as ta. 

Tim—'by both bands simaltaneooaly. 

.^0 3 3 

(3) Takilta tikitta TOnliitta Mimkitta 

T^~by the left with all fingers and right with forefinger on 
the border. 

U—by right with middle finger, 
tta—'by ngbt with forefinger on border, 
ti—by left with four Angers. 

Ton—by both bands with all fingers. 

Kim—as Ton. 

ROffaka 3.4.3.4. 

0 1 I 0 

Talaogn TOm | Talangu TSy 
Ta—by left hand. 

Isn—by right with second finger on border, 
go—by middle finger. 

Tom-^y both hands with all fingers. 

Tiy—as Tom. 

Quite a number of these curious and interesting mne* 
monies will be found in Mr. Fox Strangways' book) The 
Ihtsic of Hindosihan, pp. 228, 245. 
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MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 

Wb have been discussing the principles of Indian 
music and the elements which go to make up musical 
compositions. We have now to see how these elements 
are combined into melodies. Wo have already seen, in the 
chapters on Raga and Tflia, some of the things which give 
these melodies a distinctive character, and now we have to 
go into this more carefully. Wo shall notice that in regard 
to this matter also there is a very considerable difTerence 
between the north and the south. The general principles 
are the same, but all the forms and the names vary. 

In the first place, we note that in Indian music 
generally, 

• the prim&l unity of the Indian system is, as in the western tyiiem. 
in the tonic note or drone; and the sente of ooatrast is supplied pri> 
marily by the aritia, and the notes which are related to Ibii aa 
tainvSdt, vivSdl, and anuvtdl. This very contrast of the antia and 
the tonic, giving ai it dees the peculiar character to that raga, imparts 
unity to the melody, which thus proceeda not from necessity but from 
fre^om.’ ^ 

Oatnaka or Gract 

This freedom is further emphasized by Grace, which in 
Indian music is essential, not accident^. Indian music, 
being without harmony, has to give a far bigger place to 
grace than does European music. It is the rule, rather thart 
the exception, for the passage from one note to another to 
be made indirectly; and the note with its grace makes one 
musical utterance. 

Grace in Indian music is called gatnaka. There are 
said to be altogetlier nineteen different varieties of gamaka 
in existence, but some of these are hardly ever used, and 
the more common gamaka are about ten in number. 

These strange and fascinating graces or gamaka have 
a great deal to do with the haunting beauty of Indian music.. 

\Musio of Hindosthm, pp. 280, 281. 
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We hear the vipa or sitSr player beKinoing with a shake, 
called in different parts o|» India, Orikai, Vartk, Afind, 
or Sphuritamj and we listen we fmd that it is not the 
ordinary shake of western music. It may begin in that 
way, but it becomes a wonderful shake produced by rapidly 
pulling the string between the Frets, giving two notes 
whose interval may be as much as four semitones. We 
hear this ' deflectas it has been called, again and again as 
the music proceeds, and it comes, with a sense of delightful 
contrast, into a melody which threatens to become monoto* 
nous. Then we hear the player trying to get the high 
notes and, not content with striking the note, he slides up 
the string to it or to the note above il, just givingus the 
remembrance of all the notes that He between, so slightly 
as not to detract from the prominence of the note wanted, 
just as the breeze from some rose garden comes touched 
with the scent of the roses. We bear this effect fre* 
q\ieotIy as the player often uses this gamaka of the Joru 
^QhasU, As, SUkth) as it is known. Then, as the melody 
begiiis, we shall hear the regular trill otKatnpitam[Kampau 
on a note here and there, and then prolonged on some 
important note, perhaps the adi^a of the rSga. Right from 
the beginning we shall have found that some notes are 
never sounded without an appogiatura or leaning note, the 
Humpitaiiif os the Indians call it. A note that never 
comes in the melody itself will suddenly appear as an 
appogiatura note, or we shall hear again and again that 
slight sharpening and Battening of the notes which helps 
to fill up the blank caused by the loss of harmony. We 
note that the Humpitam is part of the music, and belongs 
to the note, and we learn to expect it every time that note 
comes. Then we hear something that is not a mere trill, 
nor yet a shake. Rapidly, one after the other, rising to a 
crescendo, we hear two notes being played, so quickly that 
they almost seem to mingle with one another, and yet the 
interval that separates them is perhaps less than a semitone 
or perhaps more. As it goes on, it seems almost to reach a 
frenzy, this zamzamma as it is called, and then out of it will 
come a beautiful phrase of the melody. As the melody 
develops, instead of leaping directly to a note a few semi- 
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tODds above, the masician will get there by a curious swing, 

which recurs again and again, somethi ng li k e ^ Rl Sa Pa, 

or two notes recurring in a swing, as ^ Qa Sa Ga, the third 
note being held just a little longer than the others. Just 
as the melody seems about to become monotonous by 
repetition, the whole thing is changed by this XndoUtam, 
as it is called. Then comes another contrast. This time 
the melody is struck clear by staccato notes, called fittingly 
Paf or Thonk. Then this also is changed, and the Angers 
strike flat on the sitir or vI^S string, and give us the Paran 
notes almost like the rhythmical sound of the drum beats on 
the mridafiga. Then, suddenly, the singer or player will 
go right up the scale, showing all the notes, and letting us 
see through what strange intervals it runs, unknown 
country much of it to western music. This is the Arohatfa 
or ascent; and the descent is called the Awrohattat 
both of these being classed amongst the gamaka. As 
these are sung, we shall notice again the graced notes, 
these being c^ed in the north Marckhana^ though that 
name is now given in the south to the Arohana and 
Avarohana of the rltga. Kaja S. M. Tagore says of these 
grace notes, 'The MnrchhanH is the extending of a note 
to another in the ascending as well as the descending scale, 
without any intermediate break in the disposition of the 
irufu in the intervaland he calls it, * the essential 
ornament of ragd, without which it is as flowers without 
fragrance.' Again and again throughout the piece we 
bear these different graces, all coming just where they can 
produce the greatest effect, and not only depriving us of 
the chance of calling the music monotonous, but producing 
contrasting effects which odd a strange beauty to it. 
Sometimes the slide will pass over some of the inter* 
mediate notes, and then they will tell iis it is a Llnam and 
not a Jlftu. Every grace belongs to the melody, and 
fits into its place without any sense of being unwanted or 
useless. As the melody approaches its climax, we hear 
the JhdrS and the BoishilrS, the melody being played 
slowly and clearly as a groundwork, and upon it endless 
arpeggio variations in accelerated time, occurring rapidly 
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after every note, all perfectly in tune and fitting into the 
ritga framework, and bringing out the prominent notes and 
phrases, like an allegro variation of ope of Beethoven's 
Sonatas, with the underlying melody making itself heard 
all the time. Then by Jsru and L^iiam, by Avarohaita 
and Arohana, the melody comes to a close with the beat 
of the Sam on the drum. 

^ong musical compositions the simplest is the Aiap 
or AlOphana, as the northern and southern names respec- 
tively go. In this the notes of the rSga are sung in a 
loose kind of rhythm, regulated simply by convenience. It is 
extemporized, and is meant to notify to the audience the 
nature 'of the rsga which the mel^y will develop, and 
also to help the singer or player himself to get into its 
swing. This naturally brings out the vfidi and saihvidT 
notes and also the particular phrases and_garaakas which 
belong tothat//rga. Sometimes these AlSps are called 
MOrchhanfi. Alifp singing is one of tlie tests of the 
ability of a singer. It will often occupy about an hour, 
while the actual song or mel^y will only last for a quarter 
of an hour. ' Without the Alap, the listener would spend 
his time for some part of the song in ignorance of its tonal 
centres, and the melody would be for him an aimless 
running up and down hill; while the performer, without 
this little preliminary practice, would very likely play a 
note or two which was out of the r^tga and so upset the 
unity altogether.' 

In Htnduslhani music the Al^ is divided into three 
parts. There is first the Rag Alap which shows the 
principal constituents of the raga, that is its graha, nyasa, 
vidi, sathvadl, etc., the important notes and the notes to 
be lightly touched as well as the gamaka. Then, there is 
the Rup^a Alap which shows the division of the piece 
into AstiT, Antara, SanchSrI and Abhog, but without 
words and _ without tfila. Then thirdly, comes the 
Akshiptika Alap, requiring both words and tila, but still 
allowing a very great deal of freedom to the singer. 
According to the Ratnakora, one must begin by taking 
the vadi and using only three notes above that and the 
notes of the mandra s^ayl below. Afterwards one can 
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go into the second tetrachord and develop that. If the 
vad! is in the second tetrachord, then he should begin by 
taking the sarhvSdl or else the vidl in the mandra sth&yi. 
The Xliphana is not developed in quite the same way in 
the south as it is in the north. It does not form such an 
important part of the performance, nor does it divide itself 
into these parts. It is simply an introduction. The 
different varpa or sahgatis take the place of this varie« 
gated AlSp. Following the Xliphana comes the song which 
may take very many forms. Then again, at the end, the 
music may go off into the timeless Xliphana until it 
closes according to tl)e will of the (unger. 

Throughout the melody the peculiarities of the rdga 
must appear, and unrecognized variations are not allowed, 
except in those cases where the Xlftp has already given 
notice of them. The melody is broken up into fivartas, 
or time sections, the number of which is usually even ; and 
the first fivarta of each movement begins in a similar 
fashion. 

Musical pieces in the time of the RatnUkara (l210-1247} 

^ were called Praharuf/ku, which name included all songs. 
The Oita Govinda is written to Prabartdhas, the tunes of 
which have now been entirely lost 

There are various kinds of melodies in use both in the 
north and the south. The two most important are known 
respectively as Kxrtam aiid Kriii in the south, and 
Dhrupad aiut Khylll in the north. Captain Willard writes 
of the peculiarities of these melodies as follows: 

' The melodies are short, lengthened fay repetitions end varislions. 
They ell pnrtiOce of the nature of whet by os is cnlled a Rondo, the 
piece being invariably concluded with tbe first strain, and sometimes 
with the Itmt bar. or at least with the first note of the bar. K bar. or 
a measure, or a certain number of measuret* ore frequently repeated 
with slight variations almoet nd libitum. There is sis moch liberty 
allowed with respect to pauses, which may bo lengthened at pleasure, 
provided the time is not disturbed.' 

These melodies consist of a number of parts. In the 
south these are called Pallavi, Anupallavi AndCharaifam ; 
and in the north, AstST, AntarA, SanchJtrl and Abhog. 
The Pallavi or the Astnt contains the main subject of 
the melody focussed on the arfida. The Anupallavi or 
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the AntarJ contains the second subject focussed on the 
sarhv&dl, and usually includes notes of the higher tetracbord. 
The Charanam or SaHchitr% contains phrases from both 
the former, with or without modifications. The melody 
finally returns to the Pallavi or the and closes on it 

or on its first phrase. Sometimes the Charanam in South 
Indian music is formed from the Pallavi and Anupallavi 
together. The Pallavi is sometimes translated ‘ chorus 
and it does play the part of a chorus to the Ktrlana. 
Sometimes the Anupallavi is omitted, and the song only 
contains Pallavi and Charattam. In northern music 
we have also what is called the Abhog, which la really a 
Coda, and often includes the name of the composer. 
Ktrtanas are sometimes called Van^a. The difference 
between Klrtana and Kfiti is that the parts of the latter 
are not so distinct from one another as are the parts of the 
former. Not only so, but in Kfitis any number of variations 
or Satlgatis are allowed, ^metimes there will be as 
many as twelve different varieties of the same Pallavi. 

Tyigaraja greatly improved the Kriti. He was very 
fond of this style and most of his songs are Kritis. In 
some of them he is said to have exhausted every possible 
manner of combining the different notes of the rffga. 
These alahkSra (ornaments) usually occur either at the 
beginning or at the end of an Svarta. 

^ The same is true to a certain extent of the Dhrupad and 
the Kbyfil. The former are almost entirely without oma* 
ment, while the latter are allowed to use all kinds, and 
freely make use of them. The Dhrupad is a solemn reli¬ 
gious song, while the Khy&I is a light melodic air. 

The Dhruhad is usually in slow time and in selected 
tfilas such as Aditila, Rapaka tSla, ChautAln, and Dhima 
t&Ia. Dhrupad singing was introduced by Rajah Mfin 
Singh of Gwalior (c. 1470). It is very exacting, demand¬ 
ing a voice of the large compass of about three octaves. 
' The man who has the strength of five buOaloes, let that 
man sing Dhrupad,' runs an old saying. Tfin Sen was a 
great Dhrupad singer, and RSmpur is the home to-day of 
some of his celebrated descendants, who are experts at this 
style of singing. 



Se»banoa'-a celebrated vj^ll player of M)sore 











A kilakshepa p&rty 


Groap of parayas with boms and drums 
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The Sattros is a kind of fast Dhrupad, suDg in Jbampa 
tftla. 

The Khyal was introduced later than the Dhrupadf io 
order to And a place for the graces which are not allowed in 
the former. It was introduced by Amir KbusrQ and Sultan 
Husain, and developed by Sidarftflga in the time of Sultan* 
Aliu-d'din (1296—1J16). It is very simitar to the Kfiti of 
the south. It is usually a love song and is supposed to be 
sung by a woman. Khyal singers and Ohrupad singers 
are usually different. The latter consider the Khy&l 
style to be too unclassical for them to use at all. 
The Kbyll singer belongs to the class called Kavvftl 
singers. 

The Hori are songs descriptive of the Holi festival in 
December-January, and are sung by Dbiupad singers. 
They also have Astil, AntarS, Sa5ch&rl and Abhog. They 
are usually sung in Dhamdr tfila (5-5-4), but Khy&i singers 
also sing them in DTpachand? tfila (3-4*3-4). 

The Thumri is a love song in Hindustbani music. The 
music is lively and is well adapted to pantomine or danc¬ 
ing. It mixes up different ragas and so is somewhat 
looked down upon by high class musicians, and it also 
makes use of common rdgas called Dhuns. ^me of these 
tunes ore very fascinating; indeed it was one of these 
simple little melodies that kept a whole company of musical 
experts enraptured at Delhi during one of the sessions of 
the All-India Music Conference. 

The Tapps is the typical Muhammadan song. It has 
been token up in the south also, where it is called HindM- 
ihani TaPPS. It gives full opportunity for the exhibition of 
all the graces so essential to Indian music. Tlie melody is so 
rich in these as almost to be overloaded with them. All 
these songs have a very marked rhythm and are usually in 
madhya k&la. Tapps songs consist as a rule of two 
movements only, Astil and Antarfi. It is said to be similar 
to an ancient style of singing meutioned in the RatnSkara 
and called Visiragiti. The Tappfi style of singing was 
first introduced by the famous singer, Shouri of Lucknow 
(c. 1810). It is usually set to a love song, and is very com¬ 
mon in Hindi and PunifibT. 
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The Ghazal and the DSdra are two other Hindusthani 
melodies. They consist as a rule of Antari only, sung alike 
to a simple melody in syncopated time, -which is known as 
Pashto (see page 76). The Ghazals are usually love 
lyrics. The Christian Church has made a large use of 
Hindusthani Ghazals in its hymnology. 

The MftrsJya are songs describing the battle in which 
the grandsons of the Prophet were killed. They are sung 
in the mornings during the days of the Moharram festival. 
The ritgas used in them are mixed, and the words are 
chanted in a kind of recitative. 

Sargain or Svarftvarta or Svarasithiiyd or Svaramit- 
likd are sol-fa passages or complete songs in sol-fa. in which 
the Indian sol-fa initials take the place of words. The 
word Sargam comes from the Hrst four sol-fa initials 
combined, viz. Ss Rl Ga Mr, omitting the vowels of 
Ri Ma. This solmization is very common throughout 
India in both northern and soutliem music, and is consi¬ 
dered quite a thing to be cultivated even by the best 
musicians. It is also a common thing to hear children, who 
know nothing about music, singing these syllables to 
different notes of the scale. Even the greatest musicians 
make use of tbi.s device in their songs. It is found 
frequently in TySgar^-ja. 

The TarSfta or TillStta is a similar melody making use 
of drum or tila syllables instead of the sol-fa syllables. 
They use such syllables as taka taka tadingina tOm, 
tillalai lai Id, tloana ninana, etc. The Till&la song, as it i.s 
called, is very often heard from the bullock-cart driver, 
as he slowly wends his way along the dusty road. 
Sometimes these drum or tlln mnemonics occur just as a kind 
of chorus. These songs are exceedingly popular and may 
be compared with the song Tfir^Iboomdeay and its like. 

There is also a kind of song called Trivaia, which con¬ 
sists of nonsense words extemporized by the singer. It is 
a song beloved of boatmen and dhooly bearers, as they 
take the sahib to his destination. Every alternate line is 
some improvisation telling of the sahib's supposed genero¬ 
sity, followed by a line of meaningless jingle. Or the whole 
thing may be a meaningless collection of mere words. 
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Tho Ci^aturahga (four soctions) is a song consisting of 
Khyal, Tar&ua, Sargam and Trivata. 

The RagamUlikH or RagmSlg consists of a series of 
ragas all linked together into one composition. Only a few 
phrases from each raga will be given. The whole most 
not simply be a string of melodies, but must have a unity. 
The word means ‘ a garland of rsgas ’ and aptly describes 
the composition. One soulborn example of this form runs 
as follows. First of all, In six different verses come melo¬ 
dies in the r^gas $rf, ArabhX, Gaurl, Nltfa, Gatufa, f/lohana^ 
one for each verse. Then follows one verse of six lines 
which combines them all, one in each line. After this 
comes another eight rSgaa in eight separate vex^a, and 
then another verse of eight lines, which takes them up in 
the inverse order in the different lines. 

The Bhajana is a favourite form of religious musical 
recital, in which a choir sings after a leader, accompanied 
by an orchestra. The subject of a Bhajatia may be a 
story from the Rutngyana or the Mahitbharata, or it may 
consist of songs takeu at random from the devotion^ 
poets. 

The Harikathct or Kitlakshcpa is somewhat similar 
to this, except that often there is no choir at all, and the 
singer is just accompanied by a small orchestra, while he 
expounds his subject in song. This is the favourite method 
of religious exposition in India, and has l>een very largely 
adopted by Christian evnngellsU in South India during 
recent years. 

In Bengal the Kirtan is somewhat similar to this, with 
peculiarities all its own. The Kirtan in Bengal Is a kind 
of dramatic sonata, which was first introduced at the time 
of Chaitanya in connection with the Bhakti revival. The 
theme develops from phase to phase and from emotion to 
emotion, and is generally based on a distinct part of the 
Kfishx^ legend. It gives plenty of scope for originality and 
improvisation. The rSga changes with the emotion, and 
both music and melody are 6uid and not rigidly bound to 
definite modes. There is usually a choir to help the leader, 
and a small orchestra. In the Mara^ha country, the name 
Kirtan is usually given to a Bhajana performance. 
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Abhahgaa aod 0v>5 are son^ peculiar to MarithT. The 
former are simple religious soogs in any rSgfl, and were 
cultivated by Tukirtm and the other bhakti leaders of the 
Mar&thS land. N. V. Tilalc, a Christian poet, often called 
the poet-laureate of western India, has composed many of 
these on patriotic and Christian subjects, which are very 
popular both among Christians and others. The Ovts is a 
style of song used for long epics. 

PovSda are Marath&, aod Karkhas R&jput war-songs. 
These fighting races of Western and Central India have 
made much of this war music. They are about the only 
peoples in India who have any distinctive war-songs. 

Javndis are songs sung by Kanarese singers and consist 
■only of Charaiiam. 

In addition to all the regular musical forms mentioned 
above, there are also a number of folk songs set in other 
modes which have come down from time immemorial, most 
of them having a very fascinating lilt and rhythm. In 
Bengal these are called Baul songs. In South India they 
are known as Sindhu songs, such as Kttvadi Sitidhn^ ' the 
eongs of the pilgrims carrying their little decorated yokes ' 
to the great temples; Smd/iw. the halting Sindhu 

with its bopping-like rhythm; Teuf/t^figu, the songs of 
the harvesters and the cartmen. Many of these are in 
some kind of syncopated time, which seems to come so 
natural to the Indian villager. 

The NOfahai (dramas) of India provide a feast for the 
mnsic-lover. These are usually operatic throughout, and 
the managers make it their study to get bold of the best airs 
that exist. One can hear Indian music in some of its host 
phases in these dramas. The music of course is mostly 
popular and does not reach the high classical standard 
of the great singers, but since that is so often associated 
with a rigid adherence to certain forms and technicalities, 
difficult of appreciation by the common man and by the 
foreigner, it is possible to find in this dramatic music a 
•charm aod a sweetness unaffiected by technicalities, hard for 
the uninitiated to appreciate. Among the most popular of 
these song-dramas are the stories of King Harischandra, 
King Nala, S2'/itrT, the various episodes in the life of Rima 
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and Sltd, and stories of the saints of the bbakti revivaL 
The large towns have many dramatic companies which 
give regular performances, and sUoUiog troupes of varying 
ability wander through the country and perform in the 
villages from time to time, so that every villager in India 
knows these dramas almost as well or even better than the 
townsman. As a matter of fact, it is a custom in many 
villages for the people themselves to get up their own 
dramas, in which certain classes, usually from the lower 
castes, provide the actors by ancient right and custom. It 
is therefore quite common to find some of the best singers 
in these classes. 

The Sahklrian and the Uagark^rian are popular musical 
performances, usually of a religious character. They have 
been most highly developed in Bengal. The meaning of 
Snhklrtan is * united praise', and it denotes a large choir who 
sit on the floor and sing to the accompaniment of instni* 
moots. Nagarkirtan is used of a procession of devotees 
who go through the streets of a city, singing and dancing 
to musical accompaniments, and carrying many banners. 

The Drone. All Indian music is played or sung toa drone. 
This takes tbeplace of harmony in providing the background 
for the melody. Without the drone, the singer would feel 
as ‘ a ship without a rudder.' The drone consolidates the 
melody as well as provides the background. When other 
instruments are quiet it keeps on the sound, so that the 
singer can pick np the music again, without any chance of 
pitching on the wrong note. There are of course songs 
without the drone, like that of the cartmao on bis lonely 
journey, the boatman on the backwater, the mother to her 
child ; but in all public musical entertainments a drone of 
some kind is essential. The drone may be supplied by 
the drum only, the keynote and the Pahehama of the two 
heads respectively giving all that is absolutely necessary. 
As a rule, however, it is the custom to have another instru¬ 
ment for the drone. The best instrument for this purpose 
is the TambQr. This gives the tonic, the fifth and some¬ 
times the fourth, and makes a most charming background 
for the melody. The custom has come in recently to use 
the barmoniom for the drone. This is undoubtedly 
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conveDient, but the noise is not by any means attractive, nor 
likely to add to the appreciation of Indian music by ears 
trained to quality as well as to pitch. There is also a special 
wind instrument called the Drone which is used for this 
purpose with flutes and reeds. The vipi, sitar, sSrad^t, 
dilruba and many other stringed instruments have their 
own drone-strings, which are struck more or less regularly 
as the melody is being played. The drone, as may be 
supposed, goes on throughout the whole performance 
without cessation, but strange to relate does not tend to 
monotony, as one migbt think. It helps to bring out the 
variety of the melody built above it. The sSraAg! and the 
sitftr have, in addition, a number of sympathetic strings, 
from sixteen to twenty-two, placed below the main strings 
and never played on, which give out a very attractive 
humming sound oil the time the inslrumont is played, and 
provide a kind of re-inforced drone to the whole music. 

Only a few of the melodies of India are described above. 
India is the land of melody. In such a great continent o£. 
so many races it is only natural to hnd some more musical 
than others. Stopping one evening in a Bengal village we 
heard on every side of us different kinds of music. There 
was nothing discordant and it all blended together into a 
pleasing harmony. Our boat had drawn up by a small land¬ 
ing stage, while the boatmen went to their food. Out in the 
stream were other boats, their occupants singing love lyrics 
or devotional songs, as they rested for a time after their 
meal. In one boat was a musical party with tambOr and 
drum. As we strolled round the vill^e, we beard from 
house after house the sounds of melody. Here a woman 
was singing to her baby. There a man was chanting 
the story of some ancient hero. In another house we 
beard the esrSj, the Bengali sprang!, being played. In 
another a Muhammadan was playing the harmonium and 
singing to the music. The voices were sweet and com¬ 
posed, and the melodies were as a rule simple melodies 
that the village people loved. I can remember another 
evening in the MarfithS country on the hill top of Matber&n 
near Bombay, going out into the glorious moonlight to listen 
to the song of two women as they ground their com. One 
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of them would sing a line telling of some deed of Kpshpa, 
and then there would be silence, broken only by the sound 
of the two grinding stones roiling one on top of the other. 
Then the other would take up the song and carry on the 
story. Then silence again, or rather the musical silence of 
the grinding, which was as the drone note to the melody. 
Then again the song went on, and so on, until suddenly they 
discovered we were listening, and the melody stopped 
for that night, and all that wo heard was the dull grinding 
sound, which still seemed to carry with it memories of that 
song of haunting sweetness, sung by the limpid voices of 
those women. I cau roinomber another night on the back¬ 
waters of Tmvancore in tho extreroo south-west of India. 
1 was in a boat such as was used in the olden days by the 
chiefs of that land. The boat had been lent by the Metro¬ 
politan of the ancient Syrian Christian Church and was 
manned by twelve stalwart rowers. All night long they 
sang tlmir ancient songs, strange melodies, sometimes with 
nonsense words, sometimes about trees and hills and 
forests, sometimes about the Virgin Mary, for they were 
Catholics, and all with some ending suggestive of the 
oarsman's pull, which seemed every time to help forward 
the boat. The ending was something like this, Tiya 
Tiya—Teya Teya, with an emphasis on the first syllable 
of each beat, marking the puli of the oar. 1 slept o/T and 
on as we passed under the lovely palms through the 
moonlight, puzzling my brain as to iiow they found breath 
for steady rowing and continual singing. I remember 
another evening sitting in a lonely bungalow far away 
from all towns, with a little village near by. The day had 
been hot and dusty and it was some Hindu festival. Just 
close by was a little village shrine to tho god Subramaniyar, 
the warlike son of Siva. After dinner was over 1 heard 
the sound of singing coming from this temple, and going 
out, found two young men from the village learning the 
old devotional songs from a temple musician. He would 
sing a line, and then they would take it up after him. 
They were simple melodies set to beautiful words of 
devotion, but in that quiet ^ilIage they made one feel the 
beating heart of India. 
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Another time while I was staymg: for a few days 
in the realm of His Highness the Naw2b of Rftmpur, 
descendant of a celebrated musical house, I beard some 
of the classical music of oortbero India played and sung 
by its famous musicians. Here are still descendants of 
the celebrated Tin Sen, the most wonderful singer of the 
days of the Muhammadan Empire, and bis musical tradition 
is alive in the courL His Highness the Nawib himself is 
an expert singer of Dbrupads, composed by the great 
Miy&n Tan Sen, and Sahab^ada Sadat Alt Khin Bahadur, 
the Home Secretary of the State, has found time to give to 
the cultivation of music. He himself is one of the very 
few expert players on the old rabsb, the instrument played 
by Tin Sen, and the precursor of tlie modern Sur-^phgura. 
With its wide bowl and metalled Anger-board and its scope 
for all the peculiar slides and shakes of Hinduslbanl music, 
it sent forth under the hands of its skilled player now 
deep full sounds, and now the sweet high-toned metallic 
sounds of a metal string. Then came a famous Dhrupad 
singer. He started with an Allp bringing out, one after 
the other, with fine full voice, the central notes and phrases 
of the rftga. It was the Hindol rSga with its sharpened 
Ma and with a glorious slide from the Ga to the $a. He 
sang a solemn song, each note full and clear, with none of 
the lilts and graces which we are wont to associate with 
Indian singing, and occasionally using the full ascent and 
descent of the scale to show all its peculiarities, as well as 
the power and fulness of the singer's voice. There was no 
nasal tone here, but all from the chest. Some years back 
I heard a woman weeping for her husband, who had died 
the day before. She was a Paraya woman, one of the 
lowest classes in the southern peninsula, but she sang out 
her grief in sad and haunting recitative, the music set to 
words of poignant sorrow. 

' Wbat Bholl I look at so u to forget. No looger do I see him. 
He has gone and left tne. Wbat was it mioe enemy said ? Now begins 
the burning. My very blood has dried up.' 

As she sang she beat her breasts, pacing up and down 
in front of the poor little hut of thatch and mud in the 
centre of the outcaste village, which was her t^ome. Then 
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away to the north in the great wheat-plains of the Punjab, 
as the women harvest the crops of wheat which go to feed 
the millions of North India and also the people of England, 
singers and dbol drummers are hired, so t^t the women 
may keep pace with the music and get through their task 
in the quickest possible time. Ail day long the songs go 
on: primitive Puojftbl folk-tunes, and in some Christian 
villages the Psalms as set to these old tunes by the early 
missionaries. 

So wherever one goes In India one finds music Inter¬ 
woven with life and playing its part in the culture and 
business of every day. 


7 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF INDIA 

Thb masical iostruments of India presont a wonderful 
variety. As might be expected they are meant mostly for in¬ 
dividual use, and there is very littlesuggestion of an orchestra. 
The Indian Rajas maintain a num^r of fine musicians, 
but it is rare to hear orchestral music in India. It is not, 
however, unknown, and one may sometimes hear orchestral 
pieces at the concerts of the Gfindharva MahAvidyfilaya 
in Bombay and also in Baroda. In order to see all the 
different musical instruments of India one has to journey 
to many different places. There is a good collection at the 
G&ndharva Mahhvidyfitaya in Bombay; but the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, has probably the finest collection of both 
ancient and modern instruments. One does not however, 
as a rule, find them in a band or concert party, as one does 
in the West, though Baroda is attempting to do this under 
the guidance of Mr. Fredilis, the Principal of the Music 
School and an accomplished western musician. Tho 
greatest variety is found in stringed instruments and in 
instruments of percussion. Probably India excels most 
other countries in these two. The following quotation 
from the monumental work by Captain Day on The 
Musical Ifiatfumints of Southern India will give a good 
idea of the condition of things when be wrote fifty years 
ago 

' Most of the early mustcat ioatruments remain still io uie. Since 
the time of the Mahammadao iovaiioo, tU>oot a tboasaod years ago, 
some Arabian and Persian instruments have been adopted, and have 
become almost naturalised ; but their use has never become universal, 
and is mostly confined to the North of India or to Mussulman 
rausiciaos. 

' The people of India have always been conservative in their tastes, 
and in oothing do we find this more evident than in their music and 
masical instruments. Deseriptioos of (hem are found io many of the 
old Sanskrit Ireadses, aud ehow that the forms of tho instnimeots 
now in use .Itave altered hardly at all during the last two thousand 
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joars : old paiotlngs aod sculpture*, such u those of Ajanta, provo 
this even more cooclotively. There sro msnjr musical ioatratnents to 
be found among the sculptures existing upon various old oave* 
temples and ancient Buddhist topes and stupas in different parts 
of India. 

* Those at Amr&vstl and S&nchl are especially iateresflog. For in 
the Amriivatt sculptures, which were visited by the traveller, Htooeo 
Tbssog. and called by him Diisnanacheka, about the year 640 of our 
ere, we find several representatioos of musical instruments. One oi 
peculiar interest shows a group of eighteen women |dayjng upon drams, 
a shell trumpet or tfuiUt/ta, one much like a gitrnil, and two inuru> 
meats, apparently guanang, of a shape very simitar to the Assyrian 
harps. Bat there is another instrument represented that would seem 
(0 have been especially popular, but which is never met with in India 
now, nor can descriptions of it be found in the Sanskrit treatises npon 
instruments. This again figures in Assyrian and Egyptian sculptures 
and palntingt. It is somewhat like a harp, and much like an African 
instrument called Saocho, still used in some parts of that conliaent. 

' This peculiar harp is again found amongst the sculptures at 
SfiAchl: where also is seen an inatrument resetnbliog the Roman ttbM 
pares. But the tibao pares are there shown without the capistrum or 
check bandage, and it is known that this instrument was also used by 
the Greeks. It Is worthy ol note that a form of the tibae pares la 
still common in northern India, where it coosisU of a pair of ffntes. 
At S&Schi too is found a figure of a mao blowing a kind of trumpet— 
the 4rifi8A~of mach the same shape as that now employed in Beogal. 

‘ The materials of which musical instruments are made sre for the 
most part those that are found readiest to hand in the country. 
Bamboo or some similar cane and large gourds are much employed. 
These gourds are used for many purposes, and the best are trained in 
their growth to the shape for which they are required. 

‘lathe manufacture ofeertaininstruments earthenware is employed; 
the common country blackwood la largely used : in fact, whatei’er is 
found by the instrument makers, that from its natural shape, or (he 
ease with which it can be worked, can be adapted with the least 
p<^ble trouble to themselves, is readily seized upon, whether its 
acoustical properties are suitable or not, purity of tone being sacrificed 
to appearauce. The natnral consequence of this is that many instru- 
meula are badly pul together in the first place: faults In their con- 
Rtmetion are globed over by outward ornamentation, and from want 
of proper material, ibo tone, which should be the first considerattoo, 
is frequently sadly deficient in volume and quality. 

‘ThePersians still use an instrument called guanffn, much like 
that of the same name found in India—a kind of dnlcimer strung with 
gut or wire strings, and played upon by plectra fastened to the fingers 
of the performers, That is a development of the ffattySyana^jj^ or 
^atafantrj (hundred stringed) oTpd, as it was formerly called. The 
Persian quonOn. (he prototype of the mediaeval psaltery, sfterwsrde 
became the santir. which has strings of wire insteed of got, and is 
played with two sticks: and in the west it actually took the form of 
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the dulcimei'. Heoce the origin oi the complicated pianoforte of the 
present day can thus be trac^ to tbo Aryans. And so with many 
others. The \iollo, tbo Rate, the oboe, the guitar, all have on 
Eastern origin. One of the earliest of stringed instruments wa* 
called '* Pineka,” sad bad one string hranged by tbe fingers; its 
invention ie ascribed to the god Siva. The violin bow is claimed by 
the Ilindns to have been invented by Rlvans, King of Lanka (Ceylon), 
who according to triulitioo lived more than five tbonsand years ago. 

' The earliest instrument played with about was called R^anasira 
or Rabanattrana. Wbat this instrument waa like is rather doubtful; 
but at the present time there exists in Ceylon a primitive instrument 
played with a bow, called " Vinavah ", which has two strings of 
different kinds; ono made of a species of fisx, and the other of horso' 
hair, which is the materia! also of the string of tbe bow, which with 
bells attached to it is used as a fiddle stick. The hollow part of this 
instrument Is half a cocoanat shell polished, covered with a dried 
akin of a lixard and perforated Mow. ‘ 

Tbe Vincsvah is mentioned in the classical books and 
tbe name suggests an instrument made of bamboo. It is 
rarely met with except in the hands of strolling musicians^ 
who support themselves by means of it. Whether this is 
tbe primitive rabanastra or not it is impossible to say; 
but it seems extremely probable that, if not absolutely 
identical, it bears at least a very strong resemblance to it. 
Another very ancient instrument which resembled the 
Rabanastra was called Amfita. 

Numbers of inslrumenls still in use In India havo cot alterod In tbe 
amplest particular their onciont forms. Tbe Vfpd, (be TambBr 
or TafHbUrJ-vJud. and the Tifmnart atill remain just as they are do- 
•erlbed in the ancient books, even down to tbo very details of Uio 
carving with which they are adorned, so conservative are the people 
who use them of all conneded with the art they hold to be so saor^, 

Tbe peculiar shape of instruments of tbo viola and violin tribe 
appears to bare a prototype among Indian instrnmenta; and this can 
be seen la the Rabib, which is made with distinct upper, lower and 
middle bouts, and in a lesser degree In Uie SifraHgt, Siroda, and 
ChikircT. Tbe rebec once popular in Europo was a form of the 
rabib. bronght to Spain by the Moors, who in tom had derived it 
from Persia and Arabia. Here again the Aryan origin ta evident, the 
rabib being, according to old Sanskrit works, a form of vt^I. And it 
Is still popular in the North of India and Afghanistan. 

The use of instrnmenta of pereutaion of definite sonorousness, 
such as the harmonica, does not seem to have entered into Indian 
music at any time iiatil qnile of late years. But ibis Is rather an open 
question, for the hirmonicon of cups, Cfdlodjatataradgint, is by some 
ascribed to a very remote origin. 
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V^inil iiiitrtimetiU, althoagb perh&ps o( earUer invention tbia those 
with strings, are nevertheless looked upon as of secondarj' imporiance. 
Poosibljr this may have some reason in the fact that Brabmans are not 
allovred by their religious laws to ase them, excepting the flute blown 
by (ho nostrils, aod one or two others of iho bom and trumpet kind. 
And so men'oflow castes are employed as players of wind Instru* 
menu. Out alt uaite in ascribing to wind insirumenU a very high 
antiooity- conch shoU, still used In the duly temple ritual it 
almost every place in India, ia said to have been first uied by the god 
Krisbtta, and it la mentioned in the great epic of the RSmiya^a, 
where it ia called Devadatta.t We also find it under the name' of 
Godfibga. both In the RimSyaiut and the MahibMrata. 

'The bom UfiAia) la alM said to bo of divine origin, and it Is 
mentioned In the oarliest writings. But the Auto {muntll} ia still held 
to be peeallarlv sacred, for this Ante was the companion of (be god 
Krishna in adl hia wanderings; and in Indian mythology, this flute is 
looked upon with much (he same veneration that the lyre was by the 
Greeks, and even by Brahmans it is still occasionally plnysd and 
blown by the nostrils, la all sculptures and pictures, the god 
Krishna is represented as standing croasdegged playing the Ante. 

Reed instruments, although doubtless of very remote origin, 
appear to have been invented at a Inter period than instruments of the 
Ante species, and their use is usually confined to either low caste 
Hindus or Mohammadons. For the Indian read iostruments are 
mostly harsh and wild, far too powerful and shrill to be used in 
concert with the delicate vl^k or sweet tambftr, and so their use is 
cbieAy confined to out*of*door performances, whore their sound is 
better beard and where (hey become fit adjuncU to the band, lostru* 
ments with double reeds appear to have bMn originally brought from 
India, and the double reed is found in tbe primitive o^es there 
as well as in Persia, Arabia and Cgypt. There seems to be no (race 
of the single beating reed ever having been known in India, bfll tbe 
single free reed ta found in the bagpipe of the country. Indeed the 
bagpipe would llself soem to have an BMtorn origin : and, altboogh ita 
use io Southem India and the Deccan ia chieAy confiuod to a drono- 
bosa, yet in the Pnnjab and Afghanbtan [^pos are aometimes found 
containing both drone and cHianter. I have heard them played 
with a dexterity that would do credit to a Highland piper. ‘The 
RuAji, now used almost entirely by enake^hartnars, ia said to have 
onco been blown by the nostrils and called RKiajanlra.—(Captaio 
Day. 99>104.) 

Captain Day's remarks on instrument-making are not so 
applicable to-day as they were when he wrote fifty years 
ago. There i$ a constantly increasing demand for musical 
instruments, aod a class of instrument-maUers is arising. 
Tbe centres of this industry are found in Calcuttat Mira] 

I i.e., god-given. 
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and Tanjore; and many of the makers are noted for their 
skill, and the resonant qualities of instruments are being 
looked to very much more. The public is also taking up 
with zest the question of musical education, and it is be¬ 
coming frequent in the better-class families to arrange for 
their daughters to learn some Indian instrument. All this^ 
with the revived interest in music, will mean, as time goes 
on, a development of skill in the proper construction of 
instruments such as Captain Day desires. The Cbitpur 
Road, Calcutta, is the centre of instrument-making itt 
Bengal. 

Captain Day in his book mentions tlie bells which arc 
a common feature of festival dances in India, though 
hardly to be classed as musical instruments. They arc 
usually tied round the ankles of the dancers. They are 
also used on festival occasions for the bulls. Every post- 
runner in India has a few attached to his little spear, and 
these may be beard for a very long distance as the runner 
comes along to the village. 

I. Stringsd Instruments 

Apart from the drum the largest variety of musical 
instruments in India is found among the strings. The best 
and the most honourable Instruments are also found here. 
The Vlxia occupies the first place among them all, and has 
done so from time immemorial. It is also the instrument 
par excellence for rendering Indian music; and no one who 
has not heard the masters of the vio& has any right to 
give a Hnal judgment on Indian music. In northern 
India the vIpA is often called B^t}, the name vIpA being 
given to the tambOr. In this book, however, the name 
vIpA is consistently used for the classical instrument of 
that name. Three places in India are noted for its manu¬ 
facture. They are Tanjore and Mysore in South India, 
and Miraj in Western India. The Tanjore and Mysore 
makes differ in the wood used for the bowl. Tanjore uses 
jack\vood and Mysore blackwood. Nearly all Tanjore 
vipas are elaborately ornamented by ivory carvings. 

The instrument consists of a large pea-shaped bowt 
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hollowed out of one piece of wood, either jackwood or 
blackwood. The flat top of this bowl is about one foot in 
diameter. The bridge is placed on the bowl, and near it 
are a number of small sound-holes. The construction of 
the bridge is peculiar. 

‘ A wooden arc support! a sUb of wood, one inch by two tod a 
half Inches. A resinal cement is poured upon this and a piece of 
metal, passing underneath the second, third and fourth atrings. h laid 
above and manipnlated antil the strings produce a clear tone free 
from all butz or twang ; a wet cloth is then applied, or a little cold 
water poured over the uppM surface, so as to harden the cement. 
Under the first string a similar piece of metal, in this case of superior 
Reality, either polished steel or belhoietal, Is fixed in the same way. 
This proooss it considered very -important, as the least carelessness 
affects the tone of the Instrument and gives it a most unpleasant 
twang.*—(Captain Day.) 

The side-string bridge is secured to the main bridge 
and the belly of the instrument, and is made entirely of 
metal. It consists of an arc of brass, with a projecting 
rim upon the side nearest the attachment The body of 
the instrument is made of the same kiitd of wood as the 
belly, and is hollowed out thin. A projecting ledge of ivory 
separates the body from the stem. The neck is attached 
to the body also with ivory, and is usually curved down¬ 
ward into some weird figure. This also is hollow. Into 
the body just beyond the neck is fixed a hollow gourd on 
tbs under side, which forms a kind of rest for tlie vTpa and 
is useful also to increase the volume of the sound. This 
gourd is easily detachable. The frets of the instrument 
are made of brass or silver, and are secured to two ledges 
running along each side of the stem of the instrument. 
These ledges are made of some wax-Uke substance which 
can be softened by gentle heat, so that the position of the 
frets can be changed, if desired. There are altogether 
twenty-four frets, so that each string contains two complete 
octaves. Many Indian scholars are of opinion that the 
ancient books give no ground for thinking that any of the 
old classical musicians used more than twelve frets for the 
octave on the vipft. The tuning-pegs to the main frets 
are fixed two in each side of the neck, and the strings pass 
over the ivory bridge between the neck and the stem. 
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The three pegs for the side strings are fixed in the side of 
the stem just above the gourd. 

The vlQft has seven strings, four of which pass over 
the frets and constitute the main playing strings, and the 
other three of which are placed at the side of the huger- 
board, and are used to play a kind of drone accompaniment 
to the melody and to mark the time. 

The two thinnest strings, which are on the side nearest 
the player, are of steel, and the other two main strings are of 
brass or silver. The three side strings are of steel* Each 
string has a distinct name, which are, beginning from 
the thinnest, SArapT, Pahchama, Mandaran, Anumandaran. 
The three side strings are called Pakka-SSrapi, and some¬ 
times Cbikfiri, a name common to all such side strings. 

There are various ways of tuning the instrument. The 
following are said to be those generally accepted, begin¬ 
ning from the playing strings 

M&in StrioKt. Side Strings. 

S SaPt SaStfCGCC) Pt$tpa(GCGi) 
pa Sa Pa Pt (G C Gj G,} Sa Pa Sa (C Gi Ci) 

Ma Sa Pa Sa (F C Gt Ci) Sa Sa Pa C G) 

One at Riimpar I noted was tuned tbui t 
(4) Ma Sa Pa Qa (F C Gi Bi) Sa Sa Pa or HI or St C> G or 
Bor C) 

(«) Captain Day notes one at Miraj tuned (has: It only had two 
tide slrinn. 

Mt Sa Pa Sa (F C Gi, COi Sa St (C Ci) 

(o) and (d) are the common wayi of tuning in upper India. 

The first two strings are always the ones played upon 
most, though expert players will use all of them easily. 

The frets of the vlpi are placed in different positions 
on different instruments. The tendency in South India 
to-day is to use the intervals of equal temperament. 
Mr. Ellis mentions testing a vIpS many years ago in the 
South and finding the intervals those of equal temperament. 
Captain Day mentions an old Tanjore viql whose frets 
were placed at intervals, which were found to be slightly 
flatter than the notes of the tempered scale. 

The vIpS may be held either in a horizontal position 
across the player's knees or else slanting against the 
shoulder. Different players have different styles. The 
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pictures in this chapter give specimens of each style. It 
is played by the right hand, the left hand passing round 
the 8tetn and stopping the strings. 

The vTpi is played either with the finger nails or with a 
plectrum. The 6ne5t players use their finger nails; but 
many amateurs, who do not wish to grow the nails long, 
have taken to the plectrum. In South India It is quite 
common to And amateurs playing the vipfi, and it is 
becoming increasingly the thing for girls to learn it. In 
the north, however, it is usually only professionals who 
play it. The instruments for amateurs in the north are 
the sitar and the esrij, or dilruba. The main strings of 
the vlpi are played with the first three fingers, the fourth 
finger being used for the side strings, just striking them 
at intervals, in time with the tSla used. The main 
strings are stopped between the frets, but the side strings 
are always open. The vlpa lends itself to all the different 
graces which give so much beauty to Indian music, and in 
the hands of reaUy capable performers it produces most 
wonderful and charming effects. It is an ideal instrument 
for an Indian girl to learn. It is hoped that more and 
more the unsuitable harmonium, with its strident tones, will 
give place to this beautiful Indian instrument, an iastru* 
ment affording not only delight to player and hearers, but 
also real culture. 

There are different kinds of vipi called after the shape 
of the bead, such as the Peacock vipfi, Rudm vipS. 

The Siiitr is perhaps the most common instrument in 
North India. It is not yet found much in the south, but 
there is little doubt that, as Indian music is cultivated more 
and more, this simple and beautiful instrument will come 
very largely into use all over the south. 11 is well suited 
either for the amateur or the professional. It is not 
difficult for the amateur to learn to play simple melodies 
upon it, and at the same time It lends itself to all the sub> 
tie arts of the professional, whereby he can show his skill 
or the charm of the music. The principles of the siUr 
are the same as those of the vipi, but there are consider¬ 
able differences in construction. It is a much smaller 
instrument and is more easily carried about. Like the 
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vl 9 & it has a b«Uy made of jack or some other resonant 
wood, but there is no curved neck and no gourd. The 
body of the instrument is about two feet long, and carries 
the hnger-boaxd, which is about three inches wide. The 
bowl is from eight inches to one foot in width. The 
bridge is placed on the bowl, but is not double as iu the 
vtp£. The strings pass over tliia, and then over another 
ledge beyond the frets, and again through holes in a ledge 
near the pegs. These ledges are usually made of ivory. 
All the strings are over the finger-board. The tuning-pegs 
are placed, four on the face of the instrument at the end and 
three at the side, at varying distances from the end. The 
number of strings is usually seven. The frets are curved 
and are made of metal, usually brass, and they are fixed by 
means of wire strings tied round the body of the instrument. 
They are movable at the will of the player. It is tlierefore 
easy to alter the tune of the sitar or the size of any parti¬ 
cular intervals. The frets vary from sixteen to eighteen in 
number for about an octave and a half on each string. 
The Carnatic sitfir is somewhat different. It has a much 
thinner and shorter neck and is shaped something like a 
lam bar. Only the first two strings pass over frets, which 
are about half an inch wide and raised from the finger¬ 
board. These two strings are placed much nearer 
together than the other strings. The fourth and fifth 
strings go round a small ivory bead about half-way up 
the finger-board, whence they pass obliquely under the 
strings to the tuning-pegs. The sixth and seventh strings 
pass straight up the finger-board in the usual way. All 
the strings except the seventh, which is of brass, are of 
steel. The frete are of wood with an upper edge of metal 
and are fixed to the finger-board. Usually there are about 
fourteen frets, which are placed at the intervals of the 
diatouic.scale. 

In the ordinary siUr the strings are made of steel and 
brass. The first, third, fifth, sixth and seventh are of steel 
and the other two of brass. Many sit&rs have a number 
of sympathetic strings placed beneath the other strings, 
which are never played, but give a contloual hum as the 
other strings are played. 
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Tbd tuning of the strings in the ordinary sitftr is usually 
as folio wS) beginning from the shortest string attached to 
the side peg 

Sa Sa Fa Pa Sa Sa Ma (c c Gi, g c c p) 

The last string is the one usually played oo^ 
though expert players will use the last three. This 
string passes through a small bead at its attschment 
to the belly, so as to aid in tuning to the exact pitch 
required. 

The Carnatic siUr runs thus: 

Sa Pa Sa Pa Sa Sa Sa (c g c g c c c) 

The instrument is played by means of a wire plectrum 
placed upon the forefinger of the right hand, and the striogs 
are struck near the belly. They are stopped by pressing 
down the fingers of the left band upon them right above 
the frets, and not just before the frets as is done on the 
vIpL As a rule, only one string is stopped, the others 
being used as open strings for the accompanying drone 
sound. 

There is a beautiful sitar in the GSndharva MahSvidyftla- 
ya in Bombay, which has an ostrich egg for the bowl, beau¬ 
tifully mounted on gold. Some sitars have peacock-shaped 
heads and are called Peacock sitfirs. TheTarfS sit&r has 
an extra string for the ^ti or tonic. The sitSr is also 
called sundarl —the beautiful. 

The sitSr lends itself well to the performance of Indian 
music, and is becoming more popular among the people- 
generally. 

The invention of the sitilir is commonly credited to the 
famous singer Amir Kbusru of the court of Sultan 
Ala-u-din in the fourteenth century. It is probably of 
Persian origin. 

The Dilniba is very much like a sitir, but smaller; 
and instead of a bowl, it has a belly, covert with sheep- 
parchment. In shape it is something like the sfirahgi, and 
like that instrument it is played with a bow made of horse¬ 
hair. It has frets similar to the sitfir, nineteen in number, 
which are movable. It has only the four main strings and 
not the extra three. The dilniba is made, as a rule, with 
twenty-two sympathetic strings under the main strings.. 




tHS titJirc OP ijTOi^ 


i^^Xhi<Lh%ngftment«{ (he tuBiog^pegs is luce that of the Sour 
> 1 ^ ; tnAM) ^gs of the sit&r, two beiog vertically on the face and 
' (* two 00 the side. The iostrument is about three feet long, 
AOd the width of the belly will be about six inches. The 
( bow ta about li feet long. 

^ 'TUa *-n«:n(r r,f *Kfl fniiT Btrinffs is nfinallv Se Pa fta'Ila 


The toning of the four strings is usually Sa Po Sa Mg J 


mm. 




» ^0 are brass and the last two steel. In this instruoEieat 
V' also, the peacock shape occurs for the belly. The dilruba '. 

A- is sot a very common instrument It is used m the Punjab 
. aod in the United Provinces, but as a rule one sees thO ^ 
- > sftrahgl much more frequently. r'. 

The SurbahSr is another instrument of the sitar kind. 

It has a similar shape to the sitSr, but the frets are not 
movable, and it has a finer tone and wider range. It iB. 

A played with two strokes, one with the plain 6nger and 
the other a sort of mandoline t&la stroke with plectrums 
^ on the forefinger and little finger. Mr. Pox Strangways 
fives it the title ' dignified/ This instrument is found only , 

' in Bengal. It lends itself very well to the graces of Indian 



music. 

TheSdranglis the Indian violin. It is shaped,however^ 
something like a small guitar. The instrument is made , i 
from one block of wood hollowed out, and it has a parch- 
meat-covered belly. It is smaller than the sit&r, being as 
a mile about two feet in height. The sSrahg! may have 
either three or four strings, three being gut and one brass. 

The brass string is the lowest in pitch. The bridge Is 
fixed in the middle of the belly, with a support under the \ 
parchment. The instrument is played nsually with a bow/ * ^ 
but sometimes a plectrum is used. The four tuning-^g^ 
are fixed at each side of the head, which is hollow, 
tuning of the four strings is as follows, in accordance with 
the rdga : Sa Pa 8a, Qa or Ma (c G c, b or P) 

The sSraBgl, like the western violm, has its devotees , 
both among experts and also among the beggar fraternity* 

Itis found throughout the north. The strings ate stopped 
by pressing the ^ger against their side, and not by placing 
the finger upon them. This renders it possible to produce ' - 
all the peculiar gamaka of Ihdiaa music without 
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difficulty. Tbft sound is mellow and somewhat resembles, 
that of the viola. It is a very hne instrument, and expert 
players can get a tremendous lot from it. Even the beggar 
manages to produce quite a delightful noise with it. It 
provides a very good accompaniment for singing, and has 
mote fulness of tone than the sitSr and also very consider’ 
able possibilities of development. It seems hardly possible^ 
however, that it will rival the violin in the power and beauty 
of its tone or in its range, but it will always be a good 
member of an Indian orchestra, and, like the viola, will 
home in very useful as a contrast. In the south already 
the violin has come to stay, and there is not much likelihood 
of the slraAgl displacing it now. It may, however, come to 
the south as a member of an Indian orchestra. The 
sirahgl usnally has, like the other instruments already 
mentioned, a number of sympathetic strings, from fifteen 
to tw£nty*two, tinder the four main strings. The 
dharva Mahavidy&laya has a fine orchestral siraAgl which 
stands seven feet high, and which is meant to be iis^ in 
the concerts given there, though hitherto it has been mostly 
oroatnental. (See p. 99.) 

The Sffroda or Sarrawat is a sSrahgl played with the 
plectrum instead of the bow. It has a powerful tone and 
Is usually much larger than the sftrafigl. 

The BarOj is the Bengal variety of the sarangl. It i& 
a little smaller than the latter, and uses all wire strings 
instead of gut. The tuning is Sa Sa Pa Ma, (c c G f), the 
Ma string being the chief string. This is the common 
instrument that one finds to*day in the bouses of cultured 
people in Bengal. It is played with a bow like the 
sfira^gT. 

The SSrinda is another variety of the sirapgi, peculiar 
to Bengal. The bottom of the instrument is oval instead 
of rectangular, and the upper half of the body is left 
open. It is played In the same way as the sfirangl. It 
usually has an elaborate tailpiece. It has only two thin 
strings of gut and not four as in the sfirapgt. It is used 
chiefiy by jogis and fakirs. 

The ChikJra U a curiously shaped varie;^. of the 
eSratigl. The body consists of a long hollow piect of wood. 
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upon which, near the lower end, a parchment covered box is 
fixed. The bridge is placed upon this. It has three strings 
of gut or horsehair and five sympathetic strings of wire. 
The tuning of the three former, which are the main 
strings, is usually 6a Ma Pa (c P 6} or else the same as the 
sSr^figi, and that of the sympathetic strings is Pa Oha Nl 
Sa R1 (g A B d‘). 

The Tatnbar is perhaps the most common stringed 
instrument in India. It is found everywhere and its 
varieties are numberless. It is made both for the poor 
and for the rich. One sees it in the hands of the poverty- 
stricken beggar, and in the houses of wealthy princes. 
In shape it is something like the vIpS, without the extra 
gourd and without the elaborate headpiece. The bowl is 
usually a large one about ten inches wide, and in the best 
kinds it is made of wood from the jack tree and hollowed 
out. The cheaper kinds have a gourd in place of the 
wooden bowl. The bridge is placed on the bowl in the 
centre and is made either of wood or of ivory. The strings 
pass through boles in a ledge placed near the pegs. The 
tuning-pegs of the first and second strings are fixed at the 
side of the neck, and those of the third and fourth strings 
at right-angles to the head. The strings are all of metal, 
three being steel and the lowest one of brass. Little 
pieces of silk are placed between the bridge and the strings 
in order to increase the buzzing effect. The strings also 
have beads near their attachment in order to render perfect 
tuning easier. The instrument is always played on the 
open strings by the fingers, without any plectra. The 
strings are never stopped. The tuning of the tambflr is 
as follows : P& Sa ^ Sa (g C C Ci). The ifistrument is 
held upright with the left band, and played by gently 
pulling the four strings, oneafter the other, from the highest 
to the lowest, with the fingers of the right hand. It 
provides a full and resonant droning accompaniment to the 
melody sung or played, and there is no other instrument 
which gives so elective a drone as this does. The effect 
is quite pleasing and the sound made up of the octave and 
fifth fits in very naturally with the music. 

The best t^bur are made at Lucknow and Ramp&r 
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ia tbe north, and at Tanjore in the south; and many of 
them are most elaborately ornamented with ivory. No 
Indian orchestra is complete without the tambOr. 

There ia a variety of the tambQr called the Brahma 
xfiifa. This is made like a large box and has no gourd or 
bowl. It is about three and a half feet long and six inches 
wide and stands nine inches high. There is a raised ledge 
in the middle, over which the strings run; and it has a fifth 
string at the side tuned to the higher Sa (&). It is used 
for the same purpose as the tambQr. 

Sometimes players use the tambCr in quite peculiar 
ways. I ODCO heard a musician play on it by stopping the 
strings with a small bamboo and using it more like the 
vTpa. The full resonance of the tambQr and the buzzing 
sound gave tbe melody a very pleasing effect. I also 
heard a performer play an instrument like the tambQr 
by stopping it with a cocoanut. The name given to this 
instrument by the people is Kaffttvadyatn or Balaiaras- 
vafi. The word koffu is said to mean ' movable fret.’ It 
is found in a few places in South India. 

The Surscta is another variety of the tambur found in 
tbe north. It has no gourd or bowl and is really a hollow 
trunk of bamboo. It is about three feet long and has four 
strings tuned similarly to the tambQr. 

The Kinnarl is one of the primitive Indian instruments. 
It is supposed to have been invented by Kintiara, one of 
the musicians of Indra's heaven, after whom a class of 
musicians has been named. The instrument to>day is a 
beggar's instrument only. It is strange that tbe Bible 
also mentions a stringed instrument called the Kinnor, and 
it is possible that these may have had some connection with 
each other. We find the Kinnarl represented on many 
old Indian sculptures and paintings. 

It is made from a piece of bamboo or blackwood, about 
two and a half feet long, fixed upon three gourds. There 
are twelve frets made of bone or metsd and fixed upon tbe 
fingerboard by some resinous substance. Tbe strings pass 
into a tall perpendicular peg near the last of the frets. 
Tbe tailpiece of the instrument is often made to represat 
the tail of a kite. There are two or three strings, one 
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of which passes over the frets, the others being the drone 
strings. The drone strings are tuned to the tonic and its 
fourth or fifth. The musical capacity of the Kintun% is 
not great, and its sound is very weak and rather twangy. 

The Dkcnka^lo^xxd in Madras, is a similar instrument, 
with two cocoanuts as resonators and cowrie shells as frets. 

The YcktOr is another very primitive instrument, having, 
as its name implies TSr^string), only one string. 

It is much used by beggars throughout India. It has an 
open string without any frets. It is made from a piece of 
Ittmboo, to the under side of which a large gourd or hollow 
cylinder of wood is attached in the same direction as the 
bamboo, one end being closed by a piece of parchment. 
The string passes through a hole in the centre of the 
parchment. It is about three or four feet long. This 
instrument is the beggar’s band and gives a twanging 
accompaniment to his songs. It is seen mostly in North 
India. 

An oflicer in the Indian army told me of a similar 
instrument with only one string that be had come across at 
Manipur on the Assam frontier, which was played with a 
bow. It was called Penna. Tbe name reminds one of 
the ancient Ptoaka, the stringed instrument of Siva. 
Many of these instruments are of tbe violin variety, and 
lend support to tbe idea that the violin in its primitive 
forms is indigenous to India, and cartaioly tbe Ssrangj 
and its difTerent varieties show considerable development 
towards a 6ner instrumeot. 

The RabSb is a fine Muhammadan instrument, with a 
wide shallow bowl made of wood covered with parchment. 
It is something like a flattened and shortened sitfir, but has 
no frets. It has four strings, one of brass and two of gut, 
with sympathetic metal strings at the side. Sometimes 
the two upper strings are doubled. All the six strings may 
be of gut. Tbe instrument is played with a bow of 
horsehair. 

The strings are tuned in one of tbe following ways:*^ 
Sa Pa Ma Sa (c' G f c) or Sa Sa Pa Pa Ma Sa (c' d g 
G F c) or Sa Sa fa Sa Ga {c C Ct Ci b). Sometimes it 
has a few catgut frets placed at diatonic intervals. The 
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instrument is found in the Punjab and in Afghanistan, but 
one rarely sees it to-day. One of the few expert players 
£ti]) in India is in the n^mpOr State. The great Tin Sen 
played this instrument. It is a handsome instrument and 
has a very pleasing tone, somewhat fuller than that of the 
Sarangl. It lends itself to the graces better than the sit2r, 
as it has no frets. 

The Scir-$rihg9ra is the modern descendant of the 
rabith. It was Rrst made by Syed Kalb Ali Kbin 
BahAdur, the late Namib of HAmpClr. It is n little longer 
than the rah&b, and the finger-board below the strings is 
made of metal so that the fingers can easily slide over it. 
It has a double belly of wood, instead of parchment, os in 
tbe rabltbi and is played in the same way as the latter. 
There are eight strings tuned as follows :—Sa Sa Pa Qa 
Sa Rl Pa (c C Gi Ci Ei C d g). The tuning of the seventli and 
eighth strings varies according to the rOga. The first two or 
three only are used for playing on, and the others are used 
as tbe side strings of the vipS. It often has a number of 
sympathetic strings placed underneath, tuned to the inter¬ 
vals of tbe ruga which is being play^. Its tone is rich 
and mellow. 

The Svaramaifd4ila is the ancient Indian dulcimer. It 
is said to be the same as the Kaiyayatut-vli^a, which was 
invented by the nshi KAtySyana, and was also called (he 
$ata‘tanirl’VJna, because it had originally hundred strings. 
KailinAtha, the commentator of Rainakara, says that the 
Maitakokila‘VTi}ltt mentioned by ^SrAgadeva, is really the 
svaraman4<^la. The svarairtaii^ala Is generally made of 
jackwood and is three feet in length, one and a half feet in 
breadth and seven inches in height, and it stands on four 
/ legs like a piano. Wire strings are used and are attached 
to round pieces of wood .shaped like small chess-pods. 
The tuning pins are made of wood and are tuned with a key 
in a similar manner to the pianoforte, that is in semitones. 

' There ate two methods of playing the svaraman^aUx; 
one, with a mizrab and a shell, the other with two sticks 
like a xylophone. In the former method, it is played 
with two plectrums worn upon the 6rst and second fingers 
of the performer’s right hand, while the little finger plays 
8 
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tbe accompaniment. In the left band is held a shell which 
is moved to and fro upon the string, by which means ail 
Indian musical embellishments can be rendered with great 
taste and fineness. In the latter method, it is played with 
two felt-covered sticks and the sound is decidedly like 
tliat of a piano.' ‘ 

This instrument is the forefather of the modern piano, 
which is nothing more than an enlarged svaraniatfdala in 
which the strings are struck by mechanical hammers. 
This instrument, which M. Fredalis calls 'a grand old 
instrument, wbo^e sweet tones touch the very chords of 
the heart,' is now forgotten and unused except in a very few 
places. Its modern representative is the QanRn or 
Arramin, the Indian dulcimer, which is of Persian origin 
and has only thirty-seven strings, containing three octaves. 
Some of them are of brass and some of steel. Tbe strings 
are tuned differently for each raga, so as to reproduce the 
proper intervals of that raga, and are always played with 
plectra. Instead of the shell in the left band, tbe per¬ 
former to-day has a small iron ring, with which he produces 
the various graces. One hearer likened the tone of this 
instrument to that of an old clavichord. 

The Taush or MayUri is the peacock fiddle. It is 
very similar to the sitSr and is really a kind of dilruba. 
It takes its names from the peacock-like resonator. 

The Indian Museum, Calcutta, has an interesting col¬ 
lection of primitive stringed instruments containing many 
others in addition to those given above. None of the.se 
primitive instruments are in me to-day, but they are 
iatere.Hting as showing bow the present-day stringed instru¬ 
ments developed. The first instrument was the bow with 
its twanging siring, said to be still used on certain occa¬ 
sions by the Naira of Travancore. Then a number of 
strings of different lengths were fastened to the same bow. 
It was then found that by stretching these strings over a 
hollow body the sound was increased. We And a Burmese 
instrument with the strings stretched over a hollow body 
shaped like a boat. One of these specimens has the 

. > From an article by U. Fredalis in Timet of India, Bombay. 
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fourteen catgut strings merely tied round the bow, so that it 
would be most dilficult to retuoe them. A later instrument 
has develoi>ed the tuning peg, fitting into a small hole in the 
bow. Another type is represented in the Gabguki and 
Ananda lahart from the Dekkan. Here the tambourine* 
like resonator is held under the right arm, and tlte left 
hand holds the strings tight, while the fingers of the right 
hand twang thorn. The next instrument has a number of 
thin bamboo rods, which allow the string to be lightened or 
slackened, and also a tuning peg. This comes from Chota 
Nagpur and is called Nandin or Gopichaud. A further 
development in the Thanthona from Tanjore shows a 
round stick fixed in the hollow walls of the cylinder, 
and carrying two tuning pegs. The 2'sauhg from Burma 
shows another kind of resonator in a hollow piece of 
bamboo. The strings are narrow strips of bark, carefully 
sliced ofif in such a way that the two ends remain attached. 
They ore tightened by pushing a small piece of wrood 
beneath them, and are struck with a plectrum in the right 
hand. In the middle of the flattened side of the bamboo, 
there is a rectangular bole covered with a small board of 
similar shape. This board tbe player beats with his left 
thumb, and thus obtains a kind of drum accompaniment. 
This instrument is still u.^ed by the primitive tribes of the 
Malay Peninsula. Next we see the development of the 
viQfi. Here tbo strings are stretched over a finger-board 
and kept tight by pegs. This finger-board rests on two or 
three hollow bodies and the strings arc supported on frets. 
Tbe Kinnarl is one of the more primitive instruments of 
this group 


Wind Instruments 

It was soon found that stringed instruments were too 
weak for open air work, and so for this purpose wind 
inftruments came into existence at a very early date. 
Tbe oldest of all these was probably the buffalo bom, 

1 See Cwtde io Uu$ieal Intiruments $xhibit«d in ih$ Indian 
Muuum, pp. 4HS. 
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a specimeo of which may be seen in the Indian Museum, 
and which is still in use in South India. It was not long 
before the brass horn came into use. Two parts of India, 
Madras and Nepal, are noted for their brass horns. Prac¬ 
tically all those in the Indian Museum came from one or 
other of these provinces. The name in the north is 
^finga, Kotniki, KalahSy; and in the south Kombu, 
which is the Tamil word for ' horn.' These horns are 
used for signals, processions and festivals. In the south 
it is often made of several brass piecesi fitting into one 
another for the sake of portability. It usually has a 
curved shape, and is about four to six feet in length. It 
curves in two contrary curves, something like the old 
curved coach horn. In the south it is only played by 
the low castes, probably reminiscent of the time when it 
was alwa^ made of horn. It is quite possible to get a 
large number of notes from it and shrill wavering cadences. 
1 have never heard a melody played upon it. A speciality 
of Nepal are the snake-shaped horns, with a serpent's or 
tiger’s head as an orifice. 

The Conch Shcil or ^aiikhu is also a very ancient wind 
instrument and is held very sacred. It is the precursor 
of the trumpet. One hears of it in all tlie ancient litera¬ 
ture of India, as being used both for warlike and for 
sacred purposes. To-day it is used a great deal by beggars 
and in the temples to make a sound which has only 
occasionally some of the merits of music. It hardly, 
however, comes under the head of musical instrumeate. 
In the temple ritual it either gives an opening fanfare, 
or plays a sort of rythmical accompaniment. 

The Read Piute, Vaiiga of the ancient books, or Bai^surj, 
is one of the commonest instruments in the musical tradi¬ 
tions of India. It is also called the Murati or Fillagorr. 
It is always associated with Ki’isbpa, and he is 
usually represented standing on one leg and playing it 
This was the instrument with which Krishna charmed the 
gopis of Brindaban. It has various names and forms, and 
more or less resembles the English ilute. It is made from 
bamboo hollowed out, or else from a hollow piece of metal, 
and has the usual sound holes. The player blows down 
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the stem and stops the holes as he desires. The Mty, 
another variety, is bored cylindrically and is a regular 
pastoral instrument. 

Mr. Fox Stranguiays gives a number of Hute scales 
which he found in different parts of India. Many of the 
intervals were most curious and there was only one which 
approached the western scale in its intervals. Soix>e of the 
intervals are quarter tones and some quite strange to 
our regular tones. One scale ran as follows :— 

b b S 

C D8 F G A B C 

The flute is still luted to a slight extent both by shep¬ 
herds and by professional musicians, but it has very 
largely given way to ibe reed instruments. 

The Algosa is a kind of flageolet and has the seven 
notes of the gamut. 

The KS-sharati is a flute used in the Khfis! Hills, and 
the BasCli one used in Nepal for weddings and dances. 

The Nitgasara or Nilsasuram is the common reed 
instrument of India. It is found from north to south, and 
no wedding procession is complete without it. This instni- 
meat is from two to two and a half feet long, and is conical 
in shape, enlarging downwards. It may be made either 
of wood or of metal. In the north wood is commonly 
osed, and in the south the best instruments are made of 
silver. It is pierced with twelve boles, seven of which are 
used in Angering, the remainder regulating the pitch. 
Expert players can produce any intervals by only partially 
covering the available holes. The better instruments, parti¬ 
cularly those of silver, have a very fine tone and, heard 
in the open air, are very attractive. The rtogasara perfor¬ 
mers are often exceedingly expert and are able to produce 
all the various graces for which Indian music is famous. 
The melody is clear, interweaved with countless variations. 
A good nttgasara player is in great request and makes a 
very good living. 

The Ninkaima is a kind of small ttffgasara. It is 
similar in shape and has the same number of holes. It is 
a very shrill instrument. 
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The Drone or Pohgi is as instrumeot shaped very 
macb like the nSgasara aod aboat the sa ne size, except 
that the conical arran^emeot is a little larger. Only one 
note is produced which is called the $ruti, that is the key* 
note or drone to the melody. The instrument has four or 
five holes, so that the performsr can vary the pitch of the 
note. It is usua'ly played in combination with either the 
n&gasara or the niiil^irna or with both. 

The Nosbitg, or ^ruti Up^tnga or Bltajana ^ruti, is 
another instrum )Dt used almost exclusively for the drone. 
This is the Indian bagpipe. The bag is made of a kid’s 
skin and is inflated from the month. The mouth pieces, of 
which there are usually two, ore of cane, one being smaller 
than the other. One is used to inflate the bag, and one for 
playing the drone note. There is usoaily a little piece of 
wire or silk tied round the tongue, in order the better to 
control the sound. 

The Puiiji, or Jittjlvi or Tombit is the instrument 
beloved of jugglers and snake-charmers. The body aod 
mouthpiece are formed from a bottle-shaped gourd, in 
which are inserted two cane pipes, the interior ends of 
which are cut so as to form reeds. One of Che pipes 
is pierced with finger holes so that it can be played upon, 
the other being sounded on the tonic as n drone. The 
Puiiji is constructed in the scale of Bhairavj (Southern* 
Haiiumato^) and is played in the Nilgavarsji rsga, which 
is supposed to be peculiarly pleasing to serpents. 

An instrument something like this, but having five to 
nine difFerent reeds inserted into a gourd, is shown in the 
Indian Museum. The pitch is determined by the length 
of the reed. This instrument is made on the principle of 
the organ. It is found among the Assam hill tribes, and it is 
said chat a somewhat similar instrument is found in China. 

The Nallataraitg is a pipe instrument, made on the 
principle of the organ with nineteen pipes. It is played 
with a bellows, and each pipe is opened by a small key 
attached to a primitive keyb<Mrd. 

There are a number of trumpets found in India. The 
most important of these are the following :— 

The Kuma is a straight trumpet of brass, and is 
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considered very sacred, even Br^mans being permitted to 
play it. 

The Tatari or Turahi is a curved trumpet of brass, 
like a bugle with one turn. Both this apt! the Ktitnaaie 
used in religious processions. 

The S<rntlt is a trumpet made from Sisavi wood. It is 
about one foot long and has seven boles. The player 
blows straight down the stem. 

The Karana is a bigger san&i. The former is used for 
the two upper registers and the latter for the lower one. 

The Safari is a small straight trumpet. 

The Jalatarahg and Kastaraiig, though not wind instru¬ 
ments, may come in at this point. The former consists of 
a number of cups containing varying quantities of water- 
It is played by dipping the fingers in the water and rubbing 
them around the rims of the cups. It gives eighteen notes 
in two octaves. The Kaatarang is a similar instrument, but 
no water is placed in the cups which are of dififorent sizes 
instead. The cups may also be beaten with sticks. 

The Ku^al is the panpipe of the shepherds. It consists 
of a number of hollow reeds or bamboos of different lengths. 
Its range is extremely limited and the scales use many 
di/Terent kinds of intervals. It is interestiog to listen to 
its shrill tones, with their strange intervals, in the depths 
of night os the shepherd watches the flocks. I once heard 
one playing the following notes t—P dPPP» GMPd'PP 

h b 

(G P G G G, E F G D G G.) 

IN3TRUMBHT3 OF PERCUSSlOK 

Among these, drums take the first rank. As we have 
already seen, the drum is one of the most important of 
India's musical instrumonts. It provides the tonic to which 
all the other iostruments must be tuned. It is a royal 
instrument having the right of royal honours. The types 
of drum used in India are almost innumerable, and it is 
impossible to give a description of many of them in this 
book. We can only pick out the most important and 
describe those. In the Indian Museutn, Calcutta, there 
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are altogether 287 different varieties of Indian drums 
exhibited. 

The Mf-iJanga or Mardala is the most common and 
probably the most ancient of Indian drums. It is said t» 
have been invented by Brahma to serve as an accompani¬ 
ment to the dance of ^iva, in honour of his victory over 
the three cities; and Gu»^a, the son of ^iva, is said to 
have been the first one to play upon it. The word 
mrid<titga or mardala means ' made of clayand probably 
therefore its body was originally of mud. Large c:irthera 
pots arc used even to-day by Indian drummers. I'hoy are 
struck upon the bottom and sometimes a piece of parchment 
is stretched across the mouth. It is quite a pleasing 
instrument. There is, however, to-day no clay in the com¬ 
position of tho ordinary turiJanga. The tnfiJatiga is a 
barrel-shaped drum about two feet long, with a girth of 
about three feet in the centre. The two ends have a 
diameter of about nine inches each. Slight variations from 
these dimensions may occur in different mridahga, Tho 
shape of the vtridahga reminds one of two bottomless 
flower pots joined at the rims. The shell of the drum is 
now made of wood, and is slightly larger at one end than 
at the other. The two beads are covered with parchment, 
which is tightened or loosened by leather braces enclosing 
small cylindrical blocks of wood, which are either pushed 
nearer to or further from the head which is being tuned. 
As the strain on the braces is increased or decreased, so 
the parchment bead is stretched or loosened, and the pitch 
raised or lowered as desired. On one of those two beads 
is worked a mixture of manganese dust, boiled rice and 
tamarind juice, in order to increase the pitch of the note. 
This appears as a black circle, slightly raised in the 
centre about one-eighth of an inch. It is a permanent 
fixture on the drum, and the bare parchment is only left for 
a very small width around it. The note of this head is 
Sa and it is played with the fingers of the right hand, 
which strike it either at the edge or in the centre. The 
other side of the mpdattga is left bare, but on every occa¬ 
sion when it is used, a mixture of boiled rice, water and 
aslies is put in the centre. This helps to give the duU 
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sound Poflchanta. It must be carefully washed ofT every 
time after it is used. This head is played with the left 
hand. 

The Tabkt is found in the north and centre of India, 
where it takes the place of the mridahga. Instead of being 
one drum with two heads, It is two drums, the two beads 
being one on each of the two. They are each slightly 
smaller in size than the rafidangay and one of them looks 
like a mridahga cut in half. The shape of the tabla has 
been described as * a great tea-cup and coffee-cup respec¬ 
tively*. One of the drums is sometimes made of copper 
and the other of wood, or both may be of wood. Doth of 
them have tuning blocks and braces like the mpidafiga, or 
they may have iron screws which work up iron threads. 
Both heads of the labia have upon them a permanent 
mixture. On the left band drum it is worked on slightly to 
one side and for about two inches in diameter. On the 
other head it is the same as upon the right head of the 
mridailiga. The smaller tabla is sometimes called Bahyat 
though this is really a small wooden kettle drum of similar 
shape. Both the mfidaAga and tabla are essentially ccmcert 
drums and lend themselves to all kinds of drumming finesse. 
The mpidafiga is used mostly in the south of India, though 
it is also found in the north. The tabla is rarely found 
further south than Bangalore. 

The Pakhavtaj is a drum slightly larger than the 
mpdanga but similar in shape, which is used in the north 
of India. 

Tht Nagara, otBherl or Nakkffra, is a large kettledrum» 
used very largely for war-like and religious ceremonies. 
It is called Dundubki in the ancient literature. The shell 
is made of copper, brass or sheet-iron rlvetted together. 
The heads are made of skin and are stretched upon 
hoops of metal. The head may be anything from two 
to three feet in diameter. It is beaten with two curved 
sticks. 

The Mahanagara or Nahahet is a very large drum of 
this sort used in wandering theatrical troupes, or by the 
great Muhammadan nobles in their ceremonies. It is 
sometimes 6ve feet in diameter. 
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The Karadaamila is another form of this drum used in 
Lidgayat temples. It is slightly larger and the shell is 
conical, with the apex fattened. The bead of this drum is 
braced by leather thongs round the sbelL The skin is 
often put on when wet and then shrunk into its place. 

The Dhol is the wedding drum of India. It is cylindri* 
cal in shape and about twenty inches long and twelve 
inches in diameter. It is made of wood bored out of the 
solid. The beads are made of skin and are stretched by 
hoops fastened to the shell and strained by interlaced 
thongs of leather bound round the shell. A band of leather 
passes round the shell in the middle and serves to tighten 
up the instrument to the desired pitch. A mixture of 
boiled rice and wood ash is often applied to the ends of 
the dhol to give more resonance. This drum is played 
either by hand or with sticks. Sometimes both are used. 
If by band, it is struck by the palm. The sound is a hollow 
bang with very little music in it, and there is no possibility 
of drumming finesse, as there is with the mridahga. The 
dhofis often used in temples at ceremonies and festivals. 

The Dholkit Dholah and Ddk are smaller and larger 
kinds of dhol respectively. The former is used by the 
Dekkan women. 

The Datfktra, Nidttkku, Udukktt or Budbttdaka is a 
peculiar drum, shaped like an hour-glass. A small stick 
or a piece of lead or a pea is attached to a string, which is 
wound round the middle. It is hold in the right hand, so 
that the squeeze of the fingers tightens the braces and 
sharpens the tone a little within a sixth. The stick or 
piece of lead or pea strikes on the drum heads alternately, 
as the holder turns the drum this way and that. This 
drum is said to have been used by Siva. To-day, however, 
it is the possession of beggars and soakecharmers and 
their ilk. 

The Bdaka or Dudi is a metal drum of this same shape 
and size used in Coorg. One end of it is beaten by a drum¬ 
stick and one by hand. In Malabar a drum of this 
sort is made from a gourd. When four or five of then 
are beaten together at a religious service the noise is 
prodigious. They have practically no musical value. 
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The Karodivadya is a large-sized variety of the same 
Vind of drum, which Is beatea with a padded dram stick. 

The Udupt is a goblet shaped dram used by the 
Lihgdyats of Mysore in their religious ceremonies. 

In addition to these, there are the various Tomtoms^ 
both large and small, used throughout India, particularly 
for proclamations of Government orders and sales and so 
on. They are beaten with small wooden sticks. 

Various kinds of tambourines are u^ed. There is the 
circular Tharnbatti of South India, the largo Dsmphu of 
Nepal, and the little Kfunyeri of Madras, the latter very 
much like the western tambourine. There are also some 
known by the very appropriate name of 

Various kinds of cymbals are also in use. There 
are the simple kind made of brass, copper or bronze, called 
Kaildla Qtjalrlt or Manjlva. One of them is held tightly 
in the left hand and the other loosely in the right The 
time is expressed with many mcxIuUtions of tone and 
varieties of beat. They are by no means easy to play, 
and experts produce with them most intricate and delicate 
movements, all in perfect harmony with the time of the 
music. 

There are also large cymbals called Jharjgha which 
are used especially in temples. 

There is a peculiar kind of metal cymbal used in 
Bundelkand. It is called Chintld and consists of two flat 
pieces of iron two feet long with pointed ends, held together 
at the other end by a ring of iron havinga few smaller rings 
attached to it. The two pointed ends are beaten together, 
and the rings are also struck on to the iron in time with 
the beats. 

Various kinds of castinets are used throughout India. 

The Kuitar or Chittika consist of two pieces of hard 
wood about six inches in length, flat on one side and rounded 
on the other. Clusters of bells on small pieces of metal are 
placed at the ends, and these make a musical jingle when 
the Kuatar is shaken. A ring is usually inserted at the 
back of each for the Anger to pass through. They are held 
in the one hand, and the flat surfaces are beatea together 
by alternately closing and opening the Angers. 
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The Kartm are Urge Kustar with two pairs of cymbals 
the ^*ood for the 6rgers to pass through so as 

*°®?Lt!r“«rdrcular wooden castinets made with 
Cfwkra cttrTar^ They are also called Khaitalit> 
slightly concave instrument which still 

» Wnd of boatshaM 
Son." ea^ five bamboos of different lengths for 
the note keys. 
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INDIAN AND WESTERN MUSIC 

Captaik Day, whose example might well be followed b/ 
other military men in India, says:— 

' Almost every travollor in India cornea away with the idea that the 
music o( the country coeaiats of msro noise and nasal drawling of (he 
most repulsive kind, often aeeompanisd by contortions and gestures 
of the most ludicrous description* Uut in certaioly two-thirds of such 
cases, the singing and dancing witueseed has boon of tho commonest, 
nod the performers of the most abandonod and depraved of the city ; 
and the traveller lias therefore received a false impression, which may 
abide through life, or impede the progress of a more correct appreci¬ 
ation of the real value of Indian music. But it is hardly fair that an 
art no little really understood, oven among the natives of India 
themselves, should be judged by each s criterion snd then put aside 
as worthless, because solitary individuals have bean deceived by 
parties of outcast chsrlataos whose object is mare gain* For that 
Indian music is an art, and a very intricate and difficult one too, can 
hardly be denied. But to appreciate it one must first put away all 
thought of European music and then Judge of It by an Indian standard, 
and impartially upon its own merits : of the Ingenuity of the performer, 
the peculiar rhythm of the music, the extraordinan scalee used, the 
recitatives, the amount of imitation, the wonderfnl execution and . 
memory of the performer, and his skill in employing small intervals .is 
grace. Then when we hear old slokae and gha^s, songs written 
hundreds of yean ago, song with the same sweet dreamy cadences, 
the same wild melody, to the same soft beats of little bands, and the 
same soft timkle of the silver cymtels, we shall perhaps begin to feel 
that music of this kind can be as welcome and tasteful to ears 
nocuaiomed to It as ibe music of the West, with its exaggerated 
soDorousness, U to os; and so our contempt will gradually give way 
to wonder, and upon acquaintance possibly to love. For this made, 
Jet us romember, daily gives pleasnre to as many thousands as its 
more cultivated Europesa sister gives to hundreds. There is hardly 
any festivity in India In which some partis not assigned to music, 
and for religious ceremonies its use is universal.'i 

la Judging of Indian music one mast enquire whether 
it contains those musical qualities which ensure an artistic 
appreciation from the coltared. When discussiogr this 
matter with an acquaintance once he said to me, * There 
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ought to be something in all good music which any cultured 
ear and mind can artistically appreciate.' He was of 
course referring to the best examples of either western or 
eastern music and to cultured minds on both sides of the 
world. The question naturally arises here as to whether 
it is possible for any one to appreciate the music of the 
other side without some special education of the musical 
faculty. We know how difficult it is for people who have 
bad no musical education at all to appreciate classical 
music in the west, and we know too that all classes can be 
educated to appreciate it. It is a fact that many musical 
artists of the west have revealed a very keen appreciation 
of Indian music, and some of them have learnt to use it 
with real distinction. Some may think that this is a 
rare occurrence, and not a possibility for every-one who 
has a soul for music. This book should at any rate reveal 
the fact that Indian music, whether fully developed or 
sot, is at least fouuded on sound musical principles, and 
that it does contain possibilities of appreciation by all truly 
musical people. 

There are many reasons which prevent people from 
giving that appreciation to the music of the other people 
which it merits. There are some to whom the music of 
the other is simply a noise more or less disagreeable, or 
perhaps ‘ the least disagreeable of noises.' There are some 
who like Aurangzeb would have Indian music buried so 
deep that ' neither voice nor echo shall issue from the 
^ave.' Various causes may conduce to this lack of appre* 
ciition. A writer in the Madras Mail sometime ago 
gave expression to one of these. He wrote: 

* I own that iDtSiao music, thoogb it interait* me. does not appeal 
to me in the least 1 have tried again and again to catch some oom^ 
prebensive idea and grasp a begtoolog or ao eoding. to discover 
whether the mode is pathetic or sablJcne. erotic or r^igious, and 1 
have never yet aucceeded.' 

He goes on to say with impartial fairness : 

' The cooclosiaa to be drawn is not that the art is inferior or that 
it does not exut. It U the ears of our musical anderstaodiog which 
are deaf to those sounds# which have so powerful an effect upon our 
aeighboors.' 
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There are also those who are repelled by the grotesque 
exhibitions, which so often accompany the rendering of 
Indian music even by some of the best artists, though this 
is not a trait which is altogether confined to Indian artists. 
1 remember a story which will illustrate this point very 
well, and which incidentally shows that cultured Indians as 
well find them grotesque. A foolish shepherd became 
suddenly rich, and one day a musician came and sang before 
him, shaking his head, eyes and hands in time with the 
music os he did so, and making the most grotesque faces. 
The shepherd not having seen that kind of thing before 
thought that be had fits and took him inside and had him 
branded. The musician was glad to got away. Still he 
went on with his art, and one day, when singing before a 
king, the king was so pleased that he went away to get him 
a valuable present. The musician thinking of his former 
experience ran off. Then the king sent to his house and 
asked what was the matter, and was informed of the treat¬ 
ment he had formerly received. The king replied, * A fool 
may acquire riches, but does not therefore become sensible.' 
Another story on the some theme tells of a musician singing 
before a shepherd, with similar strange gestures. The 
shepherd wept copiously all the time. The musician, beii^ 
unable to understand the cause of his weeping, stopped 
and asked him why ha was weeping. The shepherd said, 
*La<-t night one of my sheep had tbe same disease and 
swelled up and died. When 1 think (hat you loo will die 
in four watches, It makes me sad to think of one so young 
sufTaring from such a dire disease.* This story shows that 
it is not only the European who can look upon these things 
with a sense of humour. To allow this kind of thing to 
prevent our appreciation of the music is to lose the sub¬ 
stance because of its covering. One may hope that it will 
not be long before in India itself these grotesque contortions 
will be condemned as bad form by the best people. 

Then, as Captain Day says, there are many who 
condemn Indian music without having made any genuine 
attempt to understand or appreciate it. They take all their 
ideas of it from tbe indifferent barber’s band, or the wander^ 
ing troupe with its noisy instruments. They are eccased 
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to their prejadice, which forms a tough skin and prevents 
them from feeling any sense of the beauty and charm of the 
music. One can only hope that some day they will woke 
up to the fact that prejudice is farthest removed from dis^ 
crimination, and that it has resulted not only in their loss 
but also in a loss to all, inasmuch as it has hainpered a real 
appreciation of things Eastern. Strange though it may 
appear, there are many Indians who feel just the same 
about western music. An Indian gentleman in Laliore 
remarked to me that western music to him was like 'the 
bowling of a jackal in a desert.' One is glad to know that 
there are to-day an increasing number of both westerners 
and easterners who are learning to appreciate the charm 
and the art of the music of the other. 

It would be well now to gather together some of the 
important distinctions between Indian and western music. 

I. The dominant factor in Indian music is melody, 
while that of western music is harmony. In the one case 
notes are related to dehnite notes of a m^a, and in the other 
case to varying chords. Indian melody is produced by the 
regulated succession of concordant notes, while western 
harmony arises from the agreeable concord of various 
related notes. As a result of this difTerentiation, Indian 
music has developed solely along the lines of melody, while 
the greatest development of western music has taken 
place in the region of harmony. Does the fact that 
western music has developed a second dimension, so to 
speak, make it more advanced than Indian music ? Can 
we call Indian music thereby inferior or primitive? 
Indian music has taken one line of development, that 
of melody; and, in order to add to its charm and 
variety, hs^ developed every phase of it, including 
time-measure, in ways that have never occurred to 
the western mind. These are two lines of development, 
and perhaps one has travelled as far along its line, os the 
other upon its line. .There has been far more development 
in Indian music, than even many Indian musicians were 
aware of; as until recently there was no opportunity for the 
different lines of development to converge or to co-operate 
with each other, owing to the enormous distances, the 
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absence of the habit of wide travel, and the'lack of facilities 
for intercommunication. However, things are rapidly 
changing, and to4ay we have a permanent all-India organi¬ 
sation, which will undoubtedly gather together the scattered 
lines of development and bring them to bear upon Indian 
music as a whole. It is only recently that mnsical associ¬ 
ations have been formed in India, and that music lovers 
have had opportunity to get together and compare their 
work. All this must be remembered in judging the 
progress that has been made by Indian music. Another 
thing that has greatly hampered this progress has been the 
. absence of an adequate and universal system of notation. 
This too is being remedied, and it will be possible soon to 
judge the relative progress of western and Indian systems 
of music on a basis of equality. 

2. Then again, Indian melody is cast in one definite mood 
throughout, and both time and tune ace wrought into one 
homogeneous whole. Variations are not allowed to alter 
that mood, which persists with the rSga. The balance of 
the music is obtained partly by time-variations and partly 
by grace. ' In western music mood is used to articulate 
the balance of the whole piece. * The particular times for 
singing the different rSgas, the ruga pictures and the 
emoUons associated with them all fit into this idea of the 
Indian melody. 

3. Then again, and perhaps most important of all, in 
Indian music the salient notes are fixed by long association 
and tradition, and any alteration of such saliency is not as a 
rule possible in a melody. The relation of the individual 
notes to one another is settled by ancient tradition. In 
western music, on the other hand, the salient notes are 
made by the momentary impulse of the harmony or of the 
counterpoint, and it is the cluster of notes rather than the 
individual note which has special value. 

' lo IndiAQ mutic the notes are mombers of a lomi already aop-. 
plied by tradition, and tbs oewpasa is created by tbeir arrangement 
and graces, while in westero ronaic they croate new forms as the 
mnaic proceeds. * 

‘ la Indian ransic the notes stand oat from each other as clearly 
as do ibe faces of onr friends In our mind.' 

9 
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4. Further in Indiao composition the melody is depen¬ 
dent opon the relation to certain 6xed coles \^hich\ary 
according to the rSga. It sets no store by any progress 
through notes which suggest harmony, whereas western 
melodies tend to circle round the notes which ere haimoni- 
cally related to the tonic. As a result imiialion at different 
levels, so crirmon in western music, is very rarely found 
in Indian music, and the two tetrachords are seldom iden¬ 
tical in the character of their constituents. 

5. As we ba\e seen Indian music lays great stress on 
grace-gamaha’—*curves of sound.' These are not mere 
accidental ornaments as in western music, but essential 
parts of the melodic structure. 

6. The use of microtones in Indian music and tbs 
general absence of the tempered scale gives a very distinct 
flavour to it. To those whose ears have always been 
tuned to certain 6xed intervals, this occurrence of quite 
different intervals, seme of them most strange to weftem 
ears, alters the whole feeling of the music. Mrs. Mann 
says, ' Westein music is music without mtcrolonea, as 
Indian music is music without harmony. * 

7. We have already noticed the diflerence in lime- 
measures and this is accountable to a very considerable 
extent for the strangeness of Indian music to so many. 
Varieties of duration do not come naturally to ears which 
aie babilualed to varieties of accent. ^ 

8. Another difference that has a great deal to do with 
our appreciation or otherwise of music, Is the matter of 
emphasis upon certain external qualities. Western music 
rightly has come to lay very great emphasis upon tone and 
timbre, whereas Indian music passes these by on the other 
side and gives ell attention to execution and accuracy. 
The melody is not determined by canons of charm or plea¬ 
sure. but by adherence to certain fixed standards ; and the 
quality of (one in which the melody is sung or played 
does not have the importance that it does in the west. 
^ The Indian singer is first a musician and secondly 


^ See page 7J. 
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a voice-producer. Ha is not singing from some set piece, 
but extemporizinir according to some definite rule, which 
almost unconsciously models the form of his song.' This 
accounts for the frequent occurrence even in the best songs 
of difficult sol-fa passages which have no musical beauty 
whatever. A short time ago while talking with an Indian 
musical friend about a certain singer, I said, ' He has not 
got a very good voice.* ' Oh,'said my friend, 'That is 
nothing. The great thing is for bim to sing correctly and 
skilfully. The tone does not matter at all. * In a note in the 
Adyar Bulletin, Madras, somewhat recently, Mr. Tagore, in 
discussing the singing of an Indian lady, who bad received 
training in Europe, said that in India any finesse to sing¬ 
ing is regarded with contempt, so trouble being taken to 
make either voice or manner attractive. He goes on: 

' They are not ashamed if their- gestares are violent, their top 
notes cracked, and their base notes onnataral. They take it to be 
their sole fanction to display their perfect mastery overall the intrt- 
cactes of times and tunes, forms and farraalitiee of the classic 
traditions/ 

A commentator adds, ' In Europe we listen for the 
tone, the sweetness of the voice, of the instrument. In 
India they listen only for the tune—the melody and the 
rhythm.' It must, however, be added that to-day many 
Indian music-lovers are coming to realize the importance 
of tone, and are placing very much greater emphasis 
upon it. 

One thing which often depresses the western listener is 
the harsh nasal tone of the Indian singer. It is interesting 
to find that, while many Indians are trying to getaway 
from it, the nasal tone still has its defenders. Mrs. Mann 
says that it is a degraded form of a very fine tradition, to 
the effect that the yogi could obtain the power to go on 
singing without breathing, and it is the desire to attain to 
this power which is responsible for the cultivation of the 
habit of singing at the back of the nose. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore goes down to the fundamental 
causes of the difference between the music of East and 
West; 

' At 6rst. I mutt admit yoor Western tnutlc Jarred opoo ma. I 
heard Madame Albaoi siog a song in Mrbicb there was an Imitation of 
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tha oigfatiDgale. It wu ao cbildlthly imitative of the mare exteraali 
of oatare tbat I could take little pleasora io it.' 

' Aed vrhat food for musical iospiraiion would a Hlndo find io the 
soag of the uigbtingale ?' asked the questioner. ’ He would find 
the soul'itate of the listener; ha would make music b the same way 
tbat Keats wrote bis ode. It seems to me that Indian roosic concerns 
its^f more with human experience as interpreted by religion, than 
with experience in an everyday sense. For o<, music has aMve all a 
transcendental significance. It disengages the spiritoal from the 
happenings of life: it sings of the relstiotisbip of the hnman sonl 
with the soul of thiogv beyond. The world by day it like European 
music ; a (lowing concourse of vast harmony, composed of concord 
and discord and many disconnected fragments. And the night world 
is onr Indian music: one pure, deep and tender *^ga. They both 
stir ns, yet the two are contradictory In spirit* But tbat cannot be 
helped. At the very root nature is divided into twoi day and night, 
unity and variety, finite and infinite. We men of India live in the 
realm of night; we are overpowered by the sense of the One and 
Infinite. Our music draws the lliteoer away beyond the limits of 
everyday hnman joys and sorrows, and takes us to that lonsly region 
of renanciation which lies at the root of (he universe, while Suropean 
music leads us a variegated dance through the endless rise and fall of 
human grief and joy.' 

•* j On the same subject Mr. Fox Straogways says: 

* One shows a rejection of what is tranrient. a eobomess in gaiety, 
•odurance in sorrow, a search after the spiritual ideals of life. The 
other shows a vivid bright, an eager quest after wayside beauty aod 
the dexterous touch that turns it to account. The one seems to say. 
'Life is puxsUng. its claims are many,but we will hammer ont a solution, 
not by turning away from ugliness, but by compelliag it to serve the 
ends of beauty.' The other, ‘ Life is simple end beauty close at band 
ai every moment, wherever ws go ; the mistake is in ourselves if wa 
do DOt train our eyee and ears and beartatofiad.it.' (F.S. pp. 339, 340). 

Mrs. Mann says in the same strain : 

* While western music cpeaks of the wonders of God's creation, 
eastern mnaie binte at the inner beauty of the Divine in man and in 
the world. Indian music requires of its hearers something of that 
mood of divine dUcootent, of yearning for (be infinite and impossible.* 

AnotberSwriter remarks: 

* An Indian banouet with its vast variety of dishes of every taste 
and savour, it bewildering to the European who enjoys eating one 
thing at a time, with bis whole gastric soul coneeutrated on it. Slmi* 
larly the European'e mnltiplidty of sounds io music bewilders the 
Indian, who likes to elaborate one particular melody to what seems 
to the westero tedious lengths.' (I.S.R., Sept. 21,1920.) 
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One can only say further that it is not impossibie for 
every one who has an ear and heart for musical beauty to 
learn to appreciate the charm of Indian music and in some 
measure to understand it; and that this attitude Is far more 
productive of joy to oneself and to others, than the more 
common attitude of insular prejudice which refuses to think 
that there is any possibility of finding something worth 
appreciating in the music of India. While a good deal of 
training would probably be required before one could 
appreciate all the niceties of the classical style, it should 
not be di/Acult for any westerner to appreciate heartily the 
beautiful songs and melodies of good Indian musicians. 
We would also urge that Indian musicians should make 
.a point of studying the principles and history of western 
music. The experience of the west will be of immense 
help to musical progress in India. 

The deeper spirit of nationalism and religion shows 
itself in music as much, if not more than in other things. 
Music has a sacred purpose connected with the regeneration 
of the human heart, and plays an important part in almost 
all our dealings in the world. If, however, Indian music is 
to advance and to becoine the vehicle for the expression of 
the highest ideals and feelings of modern India, it needs 
men like Bach and Beethoven, to lead it forward and to 
organize it, and to give of their best to its study and 
application. When people are too occupied with the 
sciences and arts which lead to worldly prosperity, de¬ 
votion to the cultural arts Bods no place. Mahftrfija Tagore, 
at a lecture in Calcutta, asked those who would do something 
for Indian music to give more attention to the grammar of 
music, to the proper theory of rSga and fAla, and not 
simply to churn out of their minds anything which appeared 
to them to be music, in accordance with notions derived 
from street singers or from tradition. The science and 
practice of Indian music, if it is to advance, needs a great 
deal of original research, as wet! os very thorough education. 
Such research and cultivation of Indian music means the 
giving up of time and energy now spent on money-making 
to musical culture. It needs also the daring which, while 
based on a thorough knowledge of the science as it exists 
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to^ay, refusas to be handicapped by traditioos which belong 
to yesterday. 

There are various practical ways in which eothusiasta 
can help in the prog^ress and development of Indian music. 
The first thing to do is to study and practice it for 
oneself. There are books to-day, both in English and 
the vernaculars, which will help In this. Then it is good to 
make a habit of training the children in Indian music, and 
to see that they can play at least one Indian instrument. 
Every cultured family in the west aims at this, and in 
the large towns of India at any rate it is becoming quite 
possible to-day. 

It is possible also to render aid to the dilTerent musical 
societies which are growing up. Princes and wealthy men 
can liberally help the All-India Music Conference and the 
Academy of Indian Music now established in Delhi with its 
ambitious programme. 

We can also help in a great extension of musical 
knowledge among the people generally. There was in the 
last half of the nioeteenth century a great growth of 
musical knowledge in England, largely through voluntary 
associations, which grew up all over the country. The 
di/Terent musical festivals which were organized also 
contributed much to this; and there seems nt reason why, 
io association with some of the annual festivals of India, 
there should not be organized musical festivals, which 
would attract artists and choirs from all over the country. 

The ancient Greeks are said to have made a point of 
teaching their children music, because they believed that it 
made them more unselfish, and helped them to see better 
the beauty of order and the usefulness of rule. Lord 
Lamington, Governor of Bombay, at the opening of the 
Gindharva Mab&vidyalaya, said : 

‘ Mocic has io the past played a part in the edocation of the 
people of India. I believe that U may do much more in the fotore if 
It is made an object of reverential study, and thrown open to far 
greater oombers than at present, and if it is allowed to take its proper 
place as an elevating Inilneoce.' 

In music, as in all other things in India, co-operation 
and real comradeship between East and West is needed. 
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if tha greatest possible progress is to be made. The 
words of Lord Roaaldsbay, Governor of Bengal, apply 
to culture as well as to goveromeDt in India. ' The future 
of the land we live in may be likened to a splendid edifke 
built up on a firm foundation of pillared arches. The 
pillars are the two great races, whose lot has been so 
strangely intertwined by the fingers of Providence—‘the 
Indians and the British. The keystones of the arches are 
the will on the part of both races to understand and 
co'operate with one another in this task.* 

The raorolng will surely come, the darkness will vanish, 
and thy voice pour down In golden streams breaking throogh 
the iky. 

Then tby words will take wing la songs from every one 
of my birds' nests, and thy melodies will break forth la 
flowers In all my forest groves. 


Rabindranath Tagork. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN MUSIC 
(Works iii English ool;) 

1. Universal History Music, by Rajah S.M» Tagore, 
Mus. Doc., Calcutta. 

An interestiog compendium of musicsl knowledge with a Taluabls 
cbspler on the Untie of India. (Out o/print.) 

2. Hindu ilfwstc, compiled by Rajah S. M. Tagore. 
By various authors. Calcutta, 1875. Baba Punchaosn 
Mukerji, pp. viii. 308. 

A collectioD of essays It well-known Oriental scholars on dilTereat 
aspects of Indian music. (Out of print.) 

3. The Six Principal Ragas, by Rajah S. M. Tagore, 
Calcutta, 1877. Calcutta Central Press Co., Ltd., pp. 46 
xii. 

Gives a general introduction to Indian musical theory, with detailed 
detcriplioos of the six rSgas. With six fine plates representing the 
rfiga f^ctures. (Out of print.) 

4. Tha Music and Musical Instruments of Southern 
India and the Deccan, by Captain C. R. Day, London,. 
1891, pp. xvi. 173. 17 coloured plates. 

A good general introdnction to southern music, with detailed 
descriptions of musical instruments sad some fine coloured plates. 
Very valuable book. (UtmiftmUk 

5. Oriental Music in Sta;^Notation, by A. H. Cbinna- 
swamy Mudaliar, Madras, 1892, pp. 36, 106. Obtainable 
for Rs. 9 a copy from Miss Miriam Raja, San Tbomfi, 
Madras. 

It deals entirely with CanaKc music. The inttoducticn is ele¬ 
mentary, giving information cooceming (be principles of Sooth Indian 
mueic. 't^e longer part of the book is taken up writh examples from 
the great masters of the south written in itaif notation, and also a few 
folk longa. 
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6. Indian Music, by Bbav&nrao A* Pingle, of Kathia- 
'W&d, Byc\illa, 1898, pp. xvtii. 341. Second edition. 

k. food aacooat of the muste of North India with a few examplee. 

* A mine of inforoation on many details of ]>erforinaoce.' 

(OmI of print,) 

7. A Short Account of ths Hindu System of Mtmo, 
by A. C. Wilson (Lady), Lahore, 1904, pp. 48. Gulab 
Singh A Sons, Lahore. 

An elementary accoant of Hiaduathaol music- Has a good 
glossary. 

8. Indian Music, by Ananda Coomaraswatny, 1917» 
G. Schirmer, New York and London. Reprinted from 
the Musical Quarterly, April 1917. pp. 9. 

9. Indian Music,by Shahinda(Begum Fyzee*Rahamin) 
with preface by F, Gilbert Webb, 1914. William 
Marcbant Sc Co., London, pp. 96. 

A geaeral accoant of Hinduslhani mn^le, with descriptions of a 
*BatDbv of Hlndostbani r&gas and with a number of rtga pictarea. 

10. Notes on the PrinaipUs of Hiniu Music, by B. 
Stradiot. With a collection of nine Hindu melodies. 
From the Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 
1887*^8, pp. 28* 

A very slight account of southern mnsic. 

11. Indian Music, by A. K. Coomaraswamy, an essay 
in the Dance of Siva, by the same author, pp. 72~8l, 5 
plates. 

An interesting deecripHon. 

12. Art Manufacture in India, by T. N. Mukharji, 
F.L.S., Indian Museum, Calcutta. Specially compiled for 
Glasgow International Exhibition, 1888, Calcutta, 1888* 
Supariatendont of Government Printing, pp. 451. Musical 
Instruments of India, pp. 76-96. 

13. First Steps in Hindu Musio, by H. P. Krishna 
Rao, Mysore, 1906- Weekes & Co., London, pp. 52. 

K very elementary work with a soiall colleclion of Sooth Indian 
melodies In ataff notation. 
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14. Essays ott National Idsalismt by A. K. Coomani' 
swamy, Colombo, 1909. 

About twenty pages on Indian Siutie. 

15. Some Thoughts o» Hindi Musio^ by G. S. Khare, 
Poona, 1912. Arya Bhutthan Prests, Poona, pp. 16. 

A paper read before the Literary and Philosophical Club, Poona. 

A alight diacuanon on the dntlia. 

16. TJie Hittdu Mmical Scale, by K. B. Deva), 
Poona, 1910. Arya Bhusbao Preas, Poona, pp. viii. 49. 

an introduction by Mr. E. Clements. 

Deala only with the theory of the tweotytwo druiia. 

17. Theory and Prtccftce of Hindu Music, by C. 
Gangadhar, Madras, pp. 40. Methodist Publishing House, 
Madras. Obtainable at C. Ramacbandar, 25 Perumat Koil 
Garden Street, Georgetown, Madras. 

A very elemeotary and aoperficiol aeeount of Carnatic mauc. 
Specially meant for initroction in playing the vtpfl. 

18. Introduction to ths Study of Indian Music, by 
£. Clements, London, 1913. Longmans, Green & Co., 
pp. XV. 104. 

A technical diaciiaaioo of theCrAmaiand Smtia. With aglosaaxy, 
Containa translationa from NUfya Ssstra and SangU-Ratnikara. 

19. Some Indian Conceptions of Music, by Mrs. Maud 
Mann. 1911-'12, pp. 41. Proceedings of tbe Musical Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Gives an account of the Camaric aystem. 

20. The Indian Musicjoumal, Editor, H. P. Krishna 
Rao, Mysore. Bi-montbiy. Two volumes only, 1912-13. 
Crown Press, Mysore. 

Containa much valuable and interesting inforaat/on and a traiia* 
latien of portions of tbe Rigavihodha. 

21. Contribution to t)te Study of Ancienf Hindu 
Aluatc, by Rao Sahib P. R. Bbandarkar, Indore, 1912. 
Britbb Indian Press, Mazgaon, Bombay. Reprinted from 
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the Indian Anti<iuary, Vol. xli. July, August and Nov¬ 
ember 1912. 

A discouioD on the Snitis. Also coatains the Kudumiyan&malai 
inscripUoa on Indian muaic, probably of the Mvonth cantary. 

22. Tlie Music oj HindostaUt by A. H. Fox Strang* 
ways. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1914, pp. 364. 

Dealt primarily with Hindusthani muric, but alao containt much 
valoabte InJformation on Carnatic mntic. The only thoroughly 
scientific treatise on the aabject by as expert in western music and a 
keen student of lodtao music, who had splendid opportunities of 
hearing and studying the best Indian music. Contains a good 
glossary and index. 

23. Ths Hindu Scale, by A. H. Fox Strangways in 
Sammelbande dere Intemationalen in Musik-Gesellschaft, 
1907'08, pp. 449-516, Braitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig. 

Treats of the nnderlying prlndplee of Indian melodies and the 
connection between Greek and Indian mntic. 

24. The Psychoh^ of Music, by H. P. Krishna Rao, 
Mysore, 1916. Wesleyan Mission Press, Mysore, pp. 71, 
Re. 1.4-0. 

An interesting description of the emotions associated with muaical 
notes and melodies, 

25. Theory of Indian Music as expouiuied by Soma- 
ndiha, by K. B. Deval, Poona, 1916. Arya Bbushan 
Press, Poona, pp. 64. 

An inlrodoetloa to the musical scale of India and an explanation, 
according to the anihor’s view, of many verses from the HSfiavibodha. 
His explanation is not accepted by other schotari and musicians. 

26. Report of First IndianMusical Conference. Held 
at Baroda in 1916. Published at Baroda, 1917. Baroda 
Printing Works, pp. 63. 

Contains sn mmaries of papers and discnsalona. 

27. Indian Music, by Mrs. R. M. Dunkelberger, 
Rentichintala. Article in Gospel Witness, Guntur. 
February 1917. 

A general account of Indian music. 
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28. Ouidc to tkd Musical Instruments in ths Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, by Dr. A. M. Moerwarth, 1917. 
Goveromant Printing, Calcutta, pp. 33. As. 8. 

Aa accoiut of tho vorjr fina colloction of ladiaa mnaicaliaitnx- 
menu io the Indian Muieum, Calcutu, with pictureii of many of 
them. 

29. Hindu Music by C. Tzrumalayya Naidu, M. R. 
A. S.> Madras, 1896. pp. 37. Vijayanti Press, Madras. 

An Engliah introdacUon under thi<i tide in a book by the above 
author entitled, Odna Vidya SanjSvint. 

30. A Short Historical Survey of the Music of Upper 
India, by N. V. UKatkhunde, B.A., B.L., Bombay, 1917. 
Published by ICarlchoro Maneckji Minocher'Honjj of 
Bombay, Samachar. pp. 52. Reprint of a paper read at 
the All'India Music Conference at Baroda, 1916. 

A very inlereatinK account of the development ot Hiodusibani 
Mueic. containini; results of original research, and a diacuesion on 
the best line of advance in Indian muecal theory. A very vala- 
able work by a scholar and a practical musician, with suggestioos for 
a new classification of Htndctsibanl rSgas. 

31. KarutiSnamrita Sagaram, by Rao Sahib Abraham 
Po^dither, Taojore, 1918. pp. Lawley Electric Printing 
Press, Tanjore. 

A technical and abatruee acconnl of the developmeot of Sooth 
tndiao RkgaSi with special referonee to the author's peculiar theory 
and to ancient Tamil works. 

32. Indian Miisjc. Voung Men of India, May 1918, 
Calcutta. 

Contains s number of articles on Indian Music, tnclodtog one by 
Mr. For Strangways, and one by Professor Percy Drown on ' Visua- 
Used Jfwaic. ’ 

33. Traoancore iffustc and Musicians, by T. L^tksh* 
maaa Pillay, Trivandrum, 1918. Included io collection 
of essays published by the author, pp. 93-133. 

A bislorieai essay of some interest. 

34. Report of the Second All’India Afitsie Conference, 
Held at Delhi, December 1918. By the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary 1919. pp. 60 with four appendices and many photos. 

A very valuable account of the proceedings and good summaries 
of the papers. 
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Th 0 HumberM art thtm of tht Pagtt 

Tho t«nD toatbero or oortfaem placed alter a moaning indicatoa 
tbal the word it uaed In that sento only ia the aoutb or oortU reapectl* 
vely. 

AbhaAga ... ... Marji|hl devotional song, 92. 

Abhog ... ... Closing aeciion of a Hindustliani long. 87. 

Adhvadariak ... Name jdven to Mb, 63. 

Aditila ... ... Three-beat time, noathem, 75. 76. 

Akthara ... ... Syllable qqU of time-measure, 73. 

AkshipiikS ... Third section of Allphana. 86. 

AlaAkira ... ... Groces aod ornaments of melody. 

AUphana, Anp ... Impovised Introductioo to a melody, 86. 


Algata ... 

«ee 

A flute, 117. 

Arnfita 

• as 

A musical instrument, 100. 

Afhia 

... 

T^mioent note of a rlga. Also called VHdt, 
39. 

An ancient bow instrnmeot, 115. 

Ananda lahart 


And^itam 

... 

A gamaka, the swing, 85. 

AAga 

... 

The tetracbord. A member of a time beat, 
6. 74. 

Antard ... 

.1. 

Second section of northern melody, 87. 

Antara ... 

•ee 

Sharp of Ga, southern, li. 

Anudilta... 

... 

A member of the S&mon chant, a falling 
tone, 27. 

Anudruta... 

ees 

Smallest time measure. One akshara. 73. 

Anuntandaram 

eee 

Fourth string of vl^t, 104. 

AnupalUxvi 

eae 

Second section of a Carnatic melody, 87. 

Anuvidi ... 

• #e 

Imperfect consonance, 26. 

Apsaras ... 

eee 

Heavenly dancers, 7. 

Arramin ... 

• •• 

Svaramap^la, dulcimer, 114. 

Arya ... 

eee 

Ad ancient Sanskrit metre. 

Aroharia ... 

»•» 

Complete ascent of the gamut, 85. 

As ... 

eee 

A slide, northern, 84. 

As$il 

eee 

First section of Hinduslhani melody. 87. 

Afatdta ... 

eee 

Poor-beat time, soathem, 75. 

Afa-cHautdta 

eea 

Crooked fonr-beat time, northera. 76. 

Aiikomat ... 

eee 

Double flat. 4. 

Atikrama... 

es. 

Disjuact motion, tblrda, fourths and fifths in 
Slman cbant. 

Atisodrya ... 

eae 

Siitb note of S<mao scale, 27. 30. 

Atittvra ... 

eee 

Donble sharp, 4. 

Avarohai^ 

eee 

Complete descant of gamut, 85. 

Avarta 

• se 

Complete section of tlme-meaiure, 6, 74. 
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BShya ... ... Sm&J] drum, 121. 

BSlataratvail ... Southern form of UunbOr. 111. 

Biftturl ... ... A fiute, 116. 

Bostran ... M. Burmese melodioQ, 124, 

Ba$Qli ... ... MepllI 6ate, 117. 

Baul ... ... Bangui folk mosle. 92. 

Bhajana ... ... AforroofmusiadeDteri^omeot Abted.Ol. 

Bhaiana ituti ... Drone Inslrument, 118. 

Bhsri ... ... Naglm drum. 12t. 

Bilam^tt ... ... Slow speed, ndogio, nortbero. 78. 

Bf^t ... ... Northern name M vl^fl. 102. 

Bol ... ... Dnim*stroke •ynablea. 81. 

BolJhirS ... ... A mnstcal passage in arpeggio, 88. 

BrahmS-vt^tS ... Variety of lacnbflc. 111. 

Budtudaka ... Small drum like liour-glasb, 12i. 

Chakra ... ... Circular wooden castnneta, 122. 

Chipu ... ... A syncopated time-measore, 77. 

Chara^nt ... Third section of southern melody, 67. 

ChiriHa ... ... Foopbeat time, northern. 81. 

Chatul}iruti ... Name given to first sharp note of Ri nod Dha 
in south. 3. 

Chaturadga ... A form of melodic composition, 90. 

Chaiurtha... ... Fourth note of Stman scale, 27, 30. 

Chatuira ... A Jsti in time-ineajtiire, 75. 

ChautSla ... ... Sameas Chlrtflla, 81. 88. 

ChikSra ... ... A musical instrument like SiraAgI, 100, 109. 

Chikiri ... ... Side strings of vl^i and similar Inetnunents, 

104. 

ChintU ... ... Curious iron cymbals of Central India. 123. 

Chittika ... ... Castanets, 123. 

Chyuta ... ... Ancient naroo for certain Gratis, Uteraiiy 

*faileii.* 

DSdri ... ... A Kindusthani melody, 90. 

A syncopated tine, northern, 76. 

DOk ... ... A large dbol, a drum, 122. 

DimPhu ... ... Tambourine, 123. 

Damaru ... ... A smalt drum. 122. 

DhamSr ... ... A four>beat time, northern, 76. 89. 

Dhaivata ... ... Sixth note of the octave, 3, 33. 

DhtAka ... ... Form of Xinnarl, 112. 

Dhima ... ... A foar>l>eat time, norlhero, 76, 88- 

DAof ... ... 'A drum, 122. 

Dhotak ... ... A drum, 122. 

Dholki ... ... A small dbol, 122. 

Dhrupad ... ... A northern form of song, 87. 

Dhruwi ... ... Fouf'beat time, soulbem, 73. 

DbMH ... ... A northern popular song. 89. 

Dilruba ... ... A stringed instrunent, 107. 

••• ••• Tanbonrine, 123. 
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OXptchand^ 

Dfitakila .. 

Dron* 

Druta 

Dudt 

DOff 


Durt 

Duttdubhi ... 
Dvitlya ... 

Sdaka ... 
Bkatita ... 
Bsrfj ... 

Parodast ... 
Pillagoft ... 

OabgRki ... 
GamdJra ... 

Oin thSra ... 
Gdndhdra grSma 
GSndhiri ... 
Oiin^harva 
Oindharva vtda 

Gkotxx ... 
GA«aai ... 

Glia Oovinda 

Oopiehttnd 

Oraha 

Ofdma 

Guru 

HumpUam 

Harikathd 

Hort 


Hi 

JaUitam^g 

JStrd 

Janaiut rSga 
Janya rdga 
Jharlghu ... 
Jdru 

jm 


Javidi 
Jhampa ... 


JhSrd 

Jinilvi 

Joru 


A foar*bwt time'Caeasoro, oorthoro, 89. 
(^ck speed, allegro, 78. 

A reed insCrumeot, 118. 

A time beat of two sksbaras, 73. 

A bind of drum, 122. 

A very qdck sp^. Allegretto. 78. 

A melody io the seme, nortbsm. 
Allegro time, nortbero. 78. 

Ancieoi name (or the negSra dmm. 8, 28 
Second cote of Slman scale. 27, 30. 

Small metal drum, 122. 

A single beat time*measurs. 75. 76. 
Stringed iostrament, Bengal, 109. 

Fouf'beat tlme-measore, northera, 76. 

A flute, U6. 

Primitive bow instrument, 113. 

Graces and omamenls, 83,130. 

Third note of tbe octave. 3, 33. 

Ad ancient scale starting on Ga, 34, 35. 
An aacient rtga. 

Class of heavenly moslcians. 

Scieoce of music. 

Tbe slide, 54. 

Form of northern melody, 90. 

An old song on Kfisbpa, 14. 

Primitive bamboo instrument. 115. 

Tbe proper starting note for a rtga, 39. 
An ancient scale, 2. 33. 

A time beat of eight aksharas, 73. 

A gamaka. Appogiatura, 84. 

Religious mosjcal entertaioment, 91. 
Song of Holi festival, oorttaero, 89. 

Ancient Tamil name for Pa, 32. 

A'motical iostrumeot of cups, 119. 

Small band cymbals, 123. 

Original rtga, 18. 

Derivative rtga, 18. 

Large cymbM, 123. 

A slide, 84. 

Ancient name for rtga, 2,10, 42. 

A class of time-measures. 75. 

A Kanarese song, 92. 

A three-beat time, soutbero, 73. 

A foorbeat time, northern, 76. 

Rapid arpeggio, 85* 

SnakO'charmer's pipe, IIS- 
Medium speed, noctbem, 78. 
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Ka^kilai 
ICaiiiki 
KaitSla 
KSkall 
iCdkajtSda. 

KSla 
Katai 
KalahSy 
Kilaktltt^a ... 

Kampitam-Kampa... 
Karadividja 
Karadsamita ... 

Kara^a ... 

Karkhd ... ... 

KartSl ... 
Ki-nharaii 
KastaraAfi 
KSiyiyaftn vlni ... 

Kdvadi aindhu ... 

KavSti ... ... 

KhSli . 

Kfutttdo ... ... 

Khekjgri ... 
KhattaU ... 

KhySl ... 

Kinnara ... ... 

Kimiart ... ... 

Ktrtan ... ... 

Ktrtarui ... ... 

Komal ... ... 

/fom6w ... 

... 

ICoftuvddyam ... 

Krtii . 

Krushfa ... 

Kuma ... 

/fwroJ ... ... 

Rural (Kuthal) ... 

Kustar 


Aocient Tamil name of Ga, 33. 

A sharp of Ni. southern, 3, 5. 

Hand cymbals. 71,123. 

Highest sharp of Ni, southern, 3, 3. 
Time-beat of sixteen akebam, 73. 

Mnsioal speed, 78. 

A mioute division of the akthara, 77. 

A horn. 116- 

Musical and religious performance, 91. 

Tbo tremolo, 64. 

Largo form of hour-glass drum, 123. 

Large drum, 123. 

Trumpet. 119. 

Rajput war Mog, 03. 

Castaoots, 71,124. 

A Oate, U7. 

Musicnl instrumeot of cups, 119. 

A with 100 strings, 99,113. 

Southern folk song, 92. 

TintBl. Dengal, 76. 

Silent beat of northern time-measure. 76. 
jKtl of time-rasasure, southem, 73. 

Form of tambourine. 123. 

Caetaneti, 124. 

Norlhcm form of song, 87, 69. 

Class of heavenly musicians, 7. 

Primitive stringed iostroment, 100, 111, 115. 
Form of musical performance, northern, 91, 
A southern form of melody, 22, 87. 

Aflat, 4. 

Horn, 116. 

Horn, 116. 

Kind of TambOr, southern. 111. 

A southern form of melody, 22, 87. 

Highest note of Sflmsn acme, 27, 30. 

A sacred trumpet, 118. 

Ancient Tamil name for Sa, 32. 

^plpe, southern, 119. 

Castanets. 124. 


Laghu ... ... A dme-leagtb of four aksbaru, 73. 

Lxnam ... ... A slide, 85. 


Madhya ... 

Madkyama 

UahSnagira 

Mandaran 

10 


Medium speed, moderate, 78. 

Middle voice register, 4. 
Fourth note of the octave. 3. 33. 

Name of an ancient grinaa. 34. 
A very large oagBra drum, 121. 
Second string of vI^S, 104. 
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Uandra ... 

Uandragaii 
UaHjiva ... 
USrstya ... 
Uitra ... 

Mardala ... 
Uafhya ... 
UayOri ... 
Mtlakaria 
MUid 
UirtSy 
Miira ... 

hiridadia ... 
tfwra/I ... 


Miy 


The lower voice register. 4. 

FifUi note of the SSmaa scale. 27. 30. 
Lower telrachocd of octave. 

C3nnbals, 123. 

Hiadastbani soogs for the Muharraoi, 90. 
Unit of time*measure. 12. 71. 

MfidaAga, soatbem name, 120. 

Three-beat time-measure. soDthem. 75. 

A peacock dilraba, 114. 

A primary rBga, loatUern, 19, 42. 

The shake. 84. 

Principal time-beat of Avarta, southern, 76. 
Tlie eevan-member Jsti of ilme-roeasuro, 
eoutbem, 75. 

A concert drum, southern, 9, 78, 120. 
Anuta, 28.101,116. 

Ancient name for modes, 40. 

Melody-form for riiga, southern, 85. 

A grace note, northern, 85. 

A nute, 117. 


Nafari 
Ifailra ... 
I^aiarklrtan 
tfigasara ... 
Nahabtt ... 
UakkSra ... 
NallatttraAg 
Nandin ... 
NSfaha ... 
Vitya 

V'laha ... 
Vidhana ... 
Vidukku ... 
NitiJtaima 
Nishidha ... 
Not^i Sindhu 
Nosbug ... 
Nyisa ... 


Small tminpet, 119. 

Large kettle drum, 121. 

A musical and religions perfoimance, 93. 
A clarionet, 117. 

A large ooglra. 121. 

Same as oagAra, 121. 

A pipe iostrumont, 118. 

Primitive bamboo instrument, 115* 
Dramatic performance, 92. 

Music and dancing, 12. 

Lower voice register in S£man chant, 28, 
Final section of S&man chant. 

Small dmra, 122. 

Small nSgasara. 117. 

Seventh note of octave. 3. 30, 33* 
Soutfaem folk »oog. 92. 

Drone instrument. 118. 

Proper final note for rSga, 39. 


04 ava 

Orihtti 

Ovis 


Pentatonic rlga, 46. 
The shake. 84. 
MarAtha song, 92. 


Pakhawtj... 
Pakka-iira^J 
Pilot ... 
PaVavi ... 


... Large mpdeoga northern, 121. 

... Side strings (m vTpl, 104. 

... Ancient Dravidian mode, 12. 34. 

... First section of southern melody. Chorus. 
87. 88. 
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Pan 

Pahchama 

PaAohami 
Paran 
Parand ... 

Pap 

Penna ... 

PirtaAa ... 

Plata 

PoAgi 

Povida 

PradhatuUta 

Prataya ... 

Praativa ... 

Prathama 

PratiMra 

PratimadUyatMa 

PuAji 

Putra 

POrvSAga ... 


Ancient Tamil melody, 12. 

Fifth note of octave, 3. 30. 33. 

Second string of vinft, 104. 

A rlga. 34, 36, 69. 

Drum-like stroke on a stringed instrument, 85. 
Particular kind of drum«beat. 

A Gamaka, staccato, 85. 

Primitive two-stringed instrument. 112. 
Primitive ringle stringed iostrumeot, 100. 
Time-measure of twelve aksbaras, 73. 

The drone instrument, 118. 

Maritlil WAT song, 92. 

Ancient name of mnsiCAl composition. 14. 87, 
Drono note of SAutiui chant. 

Introductory portion of BAman chant. 

First note of S&man scale, 27, 30. 

Second section of Saman chant. 

Sharpened Ma. Roiithem, 33. 

Snake charmer's instrument, 101,118. 
Socoodary rAga. northern, 41. 

First tolrachord of octavo. 63. 


Qttnfin 


Same as svaramartdttla. Persian, 99, 114. 


Rabdb 
RabtinSsira 
Riga ... 
Rig Mip ... 
Rigirtl 
RigntSU ... 
RSgamdliliS 
Riahabha ... 
Rgpaka ... 

RoPaka Algp 


A stringed inAtrument, 100,112.113. 
Ancient musical instrument of RAvapa. 100. 
A melody-typo, 2. 10. 39. 

First section of AlAphaoa. northern, 86. 
Secondary rAga, northern, 41. 

Same as rAgamfilika, 91. 

Musical compoeitiOQ of many rAgas, 91. 
Second note of octave, 3. 30, 33. 

Two-beat time measore, sonthern, 75. 
Three-beat lime meeauro, northern, 76. 
Second section of AlAphans. northern, 86. 


Sidhdrana 
Sidraa 
Sam ... 
Sdman 
SampOf^a 

SainvJcfl 

Satfivddftva 

Saudi 

SaAcfiirJ ... 
SaftdhiprakSi 


Name of first sharp of Ga, southern, 3, 5. 

A Hindusihani mdody, 89. 

PrineJ[Ml beat of a time soction, northern, 76, 
Chants of ancient Sima Veda. 27. 

R&ga containing all the notes of the octave 
in both ascent aod descent. 42. 

Perfect consonance. 23, 26. 

Theory of consonance, 26. 

A trompet, 119. 

TbinI section of northern melody, 87. 

Ascent and descent of octave, 39. 

Morning and evening twilight. Name given 
to rAgas to be sung at thi^ time. 63. 
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... ... VarUUoDB of tfasme. 22, M. 

^aMhu ... ... Coocli shell. 99.116. 

SoflAinia ... ... Se\'en*member Jtti of time-measure, 

tootbero, 73. 

SoHJfcirfan ... Musical performance, 93. 

S»ptaka ... ... The seven notes of the gamut, 30. 

SAranl ... ... Fint string of 104. 

Sgrartgl ... ... Aatringedinstrumeat,Indian violloi 100, lOS. 

Sarawvatl ... Goddess of moaic and arts, 7. 

Name of particular kind of vipa. 

Smrgatn ... ... A song in iol>fa syllables, 90. 

SSrTniiS ... ... A variety of Sfradgl, 109. 

SSroda ... ... A form of SlraAgl, 100, 109. 

Serrawat ... ... Kind of StraAgI, 109. 

Sardr ... ... Sameusillr. 

$aia-tanM-vivS ... A vlpl with tOO strings, 99, 113. 

ShS^gva ... ... Hoxatonic riga, 46. 

... ... First note of the octave. 3. 30. 33. 

The name of an ancient grtma, .34. 

Shafkgla ... ... Sextuple time, 73. 

Shafiruti ... ... Name given to sharps of Ri and Oka, 

soatbem, 3, 3. 

Sithhanandana ... An intricate sootbem time-measure, 77. 
Sindhu ... ... Soothern folk melody, 92. 

SUSr ... ... A stringed instrument, 13,103 sq. 

SphuriUtm .... The shako, 84. 

Sfinga ••• ... Horn, 116. 

... ... Enharmonic interval or note. 2. 3. IS. 26, 29, 

37 

$ruti UpSAga ... Drone instrument, 118. 

Sthiyt ... ... A voice register. 

Suddha ... ... Natural diatonic scale and notefi, 2. 36. 

Sukth ... ... Same as jAru. slide. 84. 

SniaPhikati ... A Ihree-beat time measure, northern. 76. 

Sundart ... ... Tbeslttr, 107. 

SOnrA<( ... ... Same as jAru, slide, 84. 

Surbahdr ... ... A stringed instrument, Bengal. 108. 

Sttfndt ... ... The nigasara, northern. 

SurphSkatS ... A three-beat time measure, northern, 76. 

SBr-ipAgSra ... A stringed instroment, 113. 

Sursota ... ... A variety of tambfir, Ul. 

Svara ... ... Diatonic interval or note, 2, 30, 32. 

SvaramilikS ... Portion of song in sol-fa syllables, 90. 
Svamtng^d**^a ... A stringed instrument like dulcimer, 113. 

Svaratdhitfg ... A portion of eong in sot-fa syllables, 90. 

Svardvarla ... A portion of song in sol-fa syllables, 90. 

Svarita ... ... A mllng acceat in Saman chant, 27, 30. 

TabUi ... ... Psir of small drums, 78, 120. 

TSla ... ... Titne-measwe, 2,72. 
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TatttbOr ... 


A stringed iattraDoeot, 100,110. 

Tapps 


A Hindasthaoi melody. 20, S9. 

Tira 


Higher voice register, 4. 

Tiram 


Ascient Tamil name (or Ni, 32. 

Tardna ... 

»•« 

Form of loag, 90. 

Tatari 

• •• 

Trumpet, 119. 

Taush 

• •• 

Peacock Dilcuba, 114. 

TeninStidu 


Southern folk melody. 92. 

Tfujmbatli 


Taoiboarine, 123. 

ThantotM... 


Primitive bamboo ioMrumeot, 113. 

Thtt 

• •• 

Meiody*(ype, northern. 40. 

Th$ka 

• • • 

Drum phrases. 

ThoAk ... 

• •• 

A goroaka, staccato, S3. 

Thnmri ... 


Hlnduslhoni love song, 80. 

TttlSna ... 

• «« 

Form of song, 90. 

TiHtdl 


Same as TltSls, 7d. 

TlWa 

• •• 

Throe-boat time, northern, 76. 

Ttvra ... 


A shsrMned note, 4. 

T^vratama 


Slight iQrtlier sharpeeing of Tivralara, 4. 

Tivratara... 

• •• 

A double sharp, 4. 

Tombi 

• •• 

Snake charmer's Instroment. 118. 

Tomtom ... 

• •• 

A drum. 123. 

Tr^ufa ... 


Three-beat time, southern. 73. 

Trtsra 


Three-okshara Jftti of southern time-measure, 
75. 

Trital 


Same as TltSla, 76. 

TriiTya ... 


Third note of SSmao scale, 27. 30. 

Trivata ... 

• •• 

A form of song. 90. 

Turahi 

• •• 

A trumpet, 119. 

Tttiiatn ... 


Ancietu Tamil name for R!, 32. 

TsauAg .M 


I*riroitive bamboo inslrament, 113. 

Uolicha ... 

• •• 

Higher notes of Sfimaa chant, 28. 

... 

• •• 

Rawed tone of SArnan. 27. 

Udgltha ... 


Second section of SSmsn chant. 

Udukku ... 

• •• 

Honr-glasa drum. 122. 

Vdub* ••• 


Coblol Bliai>ed drum, 123. 

EZ/ai 

• •• 

Ancient Tamil name for Ma. 32. 

Utiara rSga 


Fourth section of SSman chant. 


RBga with aihla in UttarflAga, 63. 

VilarSAga 


Higher tetrachord of octave, 63. 

VdH 


Principal note of a rflga. aibia, 23, 26. 

VaAia 


A flute, 116. 

Yarek 


Shake. A Gamaka, 84. 

Varja 


Omitted notes in a rigs. 

Varna ... 

• •• 

Variations of s melody, 88. 

Vt&AdTja ... 

• •• 

A bar in time-measure, 6, 74. 

Vikpt 

• •• 

One of the fruUs—chromatic variation of 
diatonic note, 2. 
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Vitamba ... ... Slow speftdi adagio, southern, 7S. 

ViSari ... ... Andsot Tarail niimiefor Dhs. 32. 

Vinavah ... ... Andeot onO'Siringed instnuneat of Ceylon. 

loa 

Vtfti ... ... A stringed iiutnimeat. 7, 8, 10,11, 18. 28. 

101 sq. 

Virdma ... ... Rest in time.meaMire. 74. 

VifSragUi... ... Ancient style of staging, 89. 

VivS4t ... ... A dlraonant nolo, 26. 

YSt (y^sAi ... Ancient Tamil iosiomont, 11. 

Y 0 Mr ... ... A one-stringed iostrament, 112. 

Zamtamma ... Very rapid arpeggio, 84. 



APPENDIX III 


EXAMPLES OF INDIAN MUSIC 

Ttid follovvins pointa alioald be noted in ro};.ird to the notntioo 
bolow i 

K tupencflpl smell letter indicates an Appogiatura note; as 

D.C. Indicates a repeal from the bt^innlnfr. 

Phis indicates Uiat after ibe repeat the melody ends at tUat Place. 

I moans that a phrase is repeated beginning at the place marked 
thus. 

In regard to tlmo^ignature, tbo Avaiia is shown by two upright 
strokes, thus | 

The bar is abo«n by one stroke, thet i 

The beats fn the bar, by sbort strokes sra shown thus { 

The diviaioQs of the beat are shown by (wo dots, that t 

For explonatioa of other signs see Introdnctlon. 

In some of the melodies the rhga ootlinc* or ehhSyf as it is called, 
is given with a time-bar. 


I SAman Chants 

Sung by Sendara RigavachCr, TripHcane, Madras. 
No. 1. Invocfttion to Indra. 





A . . bhi tvt in-ra-no no'mo. . dagdhl 



i'va de-na-va* * b® I • • S4 na'tnaa* ya 
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II The Lyre of the Universe 


From Sir RalHodranath Tagore (with Bengkl! -words) 
rSga Ckipu and Bka tdla 

Astdl 





Bid'Wftbl* ^Irabo ••bidwaiao* mobichclie- 


Fino. 



ilP;D:aiSt- injD:P:D:-|P(D‘J:aD;P,D;fl;D:P: |PlJ;on:I'P:-:a | 

Stbale i&le nabhatola bano upobane. Kodf nade girigahfi parSbi-re. 


AntarH 



Nitjra Jago saraa s*A-gH madho • rima, Niiya nfityaraa bhaAglml. 


Sanchan 



i>N:NtN:- N:DK:PtP||DP:ll:PM:G:'‘ -iHGjRtGGI 

Abarc nabaSnonda ataabnaba. Atigambhir 



n-iMOrRiGG ;-t-:-:^PtM:a:G;RR;§S:5t-t- | 

Atigambblr oil ambaredamam baje, 
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|SiS*^:-i‘:-:‘:!SS|S:RR:0iQR:!R:S:-:'flSiN:NN:0:NS.SS:S:S:*9 

Tan&ra praltyaAkarl sa&kar! Kare garjjan niriliarinlaaghaiie, 
nRcha. 



D tSSiSsR:^ lN:9N:D:ND|PiDP:ll>PM'Gsll(ItR:Q|RG}MP:lia:RR;Rt.:$H 

Hem kahabdha bhayAl bUll nirfll piyAl tnmal Utbo ra^lA bhairab tBne. 

bitino. 



|NN:NN:N:-NiN;N:DN!lt|>:-:N!NN!DN:S!-:- | 
Paban maUirgTta glhichche aodlilr rtte; 



|R:-R:RS:-:N:-NtSS:-i»S:-S:SN:- ID:-D:NO:>|P:P0:P:.Miat-t-t> R 


UomSdinI sodlmiol rugabhare nrltya kare atnbarta * 1e. 



9SR:SR:aR:-S,S:-:-t- |SR:aN:PD:Ni8:-:-:' gSN:DP:KG:Ri 8 :-!-:*| 


Dilcediko katabli;f, oabnnaba katabhbba Jbar Jbar raaadhkrfl 

W*0.-~A. final consonant lo above ii pronoanoed as thongb it had 
a short a sound following it. Thos jbar jbar is pronouoMyitara 
jhara. 

Sir Rabindranaih Tagore was good enough to allow roe to toko 
down this song from bis own sioging, for which I am very 
grateful. 
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THE LYRE OF THE UNIVERSE 

(TXANSl^TION OP THE BrNOXU) 

With the music of the lyre of the universe humanity is 
charmed. Whether on land or water or uoder the sky, in 
the forest or the glade, in the river and streams, in the 
mooDtain and cave and in the ocean, sweet music’s charm 
is always awake. It is always dancing playfulness; in the 
raioy month there is new joy and festivals new; in the 
blue sky the drum of Siva is played as if the destructive 
goddess is dancing. The rivulets roar loudly and the 
groves of lonely mighty trees are awed and frightened ; 
sound rises with a terrible noise; the breeze sing.s the 
mall&r r&ga on a dark night; mad lightnings dance with 
coyness under the heavens ; on every side there are new 
words, new languages, rippling streams of water. 

Ill Punjab! Tunes 

Astm^ 1. Psalm 2A Fine 



Ucfache knro, fUr, dArvviUo. nchche ho sab daro : 

D.C. 



||KxN:SxR .S:-tn:I>:P:0 lSxfl:D:>:Pmx>:Gi :RO 
JKn j&lSl dl DStlshSh Iwa. sir tad uchche karo. 

K.B.~rbc Indian notation un ter the atajff in the first tine 
of thi$ aong cannot eome directly under the eorretpoHd~ 
ing notes in the staff on aeoaunt of laek of s^ace. 
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2, Psalm 86 


t pine 
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IV HiNDUSTHANt MELODIES. 

(From Collection of Mr. N. V. Bhfitkhande) 
No. 1 
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tiSlsarX rUga, 


SMphakata tala 
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Mo. 2 

Bilavctt Tlntal 



|S:NS:..S:NSi6ft:Cil,6ft:SK;W:«5;DIl:OP,ii“M:GR;GP:ii‘K|S:N5s.. 


No. 3 

yamaftkalySfii rSga TriiSla 



SRGuiPDn'NS |S:R:GtnilP:D:N:S|S:N:D:P[in:Q:R:SO 


Astai 
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V CAR^fATIC Melodies. 


1. Song of TSyumanavar. 

With Tamil wordt and rough English alUtaratios translation. 
NUdandmakriyU ruga Bka iUla 



SrAiaMPdNSSNdi'MGrs .BtrMi-l 
I Pina 



lS:nM:- | O M:M:G!M | Om-:- fl 

Poonai mi*Ur(ii Bha>mi-yai niUU«den. 

Gold or land, yoa or ploa-saros. I seek do more. 



Yenriai nt*di-ya yea oyir n&*tba-ne ... 

Sealed for Thee b my life, Seeker of my soal ( 



|PJd:St* ] S:S: 5 i- I S: 5 j»yl ) P:-:-:* I 
Unnai nft-dovan un-narul tfl.ve-ll 
Boldly Thee do 1 seek and thy boondleeu {{race 


0 . 0 . 



|C:MnJ:* 1 PsMtGMtPM 1 flMjPMtSSioTT^.:-:- | 


Taanid ni-davan tannaa tan>ni-ya-R6 
Holding Thee alUsapreme, hungry I seek (or thee. 
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2. Ad Old Melody. 

Bilahari ruga AAitala 

J ^ ji JJjj''' . j. ^ 

SKGPOSSnOPMGRS {8:'R{G(P| 


t Pallavi 


Pine 



|S:.R|G|PIDiS|N|D|P:DPIMGtRS|RS:l{0i8|-| 


AnupaUavi 


o.c. 



iS:-R|G[P|M:a|P}D|R:3iNI01PiJ(l|GiR| 


Charanam /. d. o. 



|GP:DR.SSiSiMKliaft|ll|PPtP{R0|R|R8:8|R8|liD| 
Qh. II. 



|8:-RlQGiQ.RG[P:P|PP.PPjP..PiOP:SiS|8SlS^4R|Sfl|RD| 

II 
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D.C» 



(PPtDPIMaiGRlOPiMQ RS'RGI 
Ch. III. 



|PP:P|RR|RtGPMG:a:QP.MG|OPMQ:MGR8;RSRai8|R8:IlOiS}H| 


p.c. 



||MGRG:PlDPDRi8|RS:ND PM GRO 


No. 3 

Prom Orkntat Kuiio m Staff Notation.. 
SindhurSmakriyll ritga Deittdi tala 


4 2 2 



SGWPdNSSNPdPlWGS ,MPj|l«tCiG| 

Pallavi. 



^!|S.•GHM|P^;-!d(P:P^|M|^^G^G^SlI!((Slal-lM^PdIiJ^ 
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Pint 



P)P:PMHldPt^|Q|MtjQi|8|O.Ci|.:MPllN:NP|.id|PMtMO:SlIjF)dt 

HI-18I0UJI-IP1 


0 . 0 . 



|diNI-!8iN:Sl-|N|S:Qi-]B!|Q:Q|ilSS|N*mP!d|NS:0S|N[siSNsPi^P|HP: 

MI1|G\ 
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No. 4 A Melody of Ty&garil3&. 


Prom Oriental Mu$ia in Staff Noiation- 
MadhyamOvatl rSga. Rupaka tiUa 
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tR:S|S:R::tt|S:ftjll^:S:|rSRlS:ftS:n:Si|PatSh:Sa:ra:R 


Charanam 
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No. 5 

From Oriental Uuslc in Staff Notation. 


AnahdabhairavJ ritna. Trisra Eka tSla •, 

3 1 



S«R|NPDPnSSiiDPil1«RS | S«:R|:gU | 


Pallavi 

9 



||Il:|U|;-)Mg.llDiPM.gRtSp|Sg;Rg:UgM|c^;IUiKMi|(t:gtS:-B 


AnuPaUavi 



|8g:RSi-B|ao:oS:SS|Sg:lU:)>tgM|IIB.PiMg:^gilBP:PS:4|0S.itDPiPM| 


o.c. 



|g»g:M.I)P:PM|gM£:Ra:gtl|| 
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Charanam 





B.r. 



«M.PB:PM.IllG:OM|PP:Pr:SS|nS.RS:nD.P'oJiB|*M|iW.D!PM|fii;jj^_^^ 


No. 6 Southern Folk Song 
F rom Oriental Musie in Staff notation. 
Aftandakalippu. Chspu iSla 


Pine 
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I 


D.C. 





GENERAL INDEX 

(5«s Glotsaiy for Intltx to Technical Terms) 


Adbhuta RimSyatia, 8 
AbobalA Fan^t, 19 
Akbor. 16,17. 66 
Alexander the Great, 9 
Alll-ud-dlo. 18. 89 
AlModla Music Conforeoce, 24, 
129 

AmlrKhaara. 13.40. 89.107 
Amrtvatl scalptnres, 99 
Aasonanca, 26 
Aurangzeb, 19 

Bengal songs, 91, 92 
BbakU, 13,16. 91 
Bharau, 7.12, 18, 29. 41 
Bbltkhaade, N.V., 24. 35,57.137 
Bhavabha^ta, 20, 41, 34 
BinkBr, 17 
Brabmadatta, 10 
Bfiha4^ra^yaka Upunishad, 0 
Brown, P., 67 

Carnatic sebool of music, 1 
Carnatic scale, 3, 3, 13, 37 
Carnatic riga system, 42 
Carnatic primary rigas, 43 sq. 
Carnatic secondary rSgas, 30 aq. 
Carnatic Ume>meaiures, 74, 73 
Castanets, 124 
Cbaitanya. 16, 91 
Chhindoiya UpanUhad, 9 
Chatur<ia{i4l Prakiiiki, 18 
Chippewa Indians. 69 
Cbrutlao moslc. 90, 91. 92 
Clarionet, 117 
Coneb shell, 116 
Consonance, 26 
CymbaU, 123 

D&modara MiBra, 19 
Day. Cap. C. R.. 49. 98 sq., 104. 
123 

tu 


Dissonartce, 26 
Dorian mode, 31, 44 
Dravidian cullnre, 1 
Dravidian modes, 11 
Dravidian music, 11 
Drama, 12i 92 
Drone. 93,118 
Dram maemonics, 81. 82 
Dramming. 78 sq. 

Drum. 8,10. 120 sq. 

Dulcimer, 113 

Polk songs, 92,166 
Piute, 116,117 

Ga-gr3raa, 34. 33, 36. 37 
Giindhsrva Maha Vidyllaya, 23, 
98. 107 

GUe Qoninda. 14 
Gopll Naik, 13. 66 
Govinda Marar, 22 
Grace, 37.83. 84. 130 
Creek mnsic, 9, 28. 29, 30.31, 
32, 43 

Haridis Swicnl, 16 
HarivatMa, 33 
Hexatonic rAgas. 46 
Hinduslbani rBgas, 33 sq. 
Hindnstbaui school of music, 1 
Hindustbani tirae-meascres, 76 
Holi, 89 
Horns. 116 

HypO'Dorian mode. 44 
Hypo-Lydian mode, 43 

Indian Music Journal. 18, 139 
InsIrumenUmakiog, 101 
Intervals, 31, 32 

Jayadeva, 14 
Jones, Sir W., 54 
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KsltdiM, 12 
Kanarese soags, 92 
Kirloakar. 41 
Kfisb^loaoda Vyiaa. 21 
Xudomiyamkmaial iascriptioa, 
13. 140 


Locl^akavi, 16 
Lydiao modo, 46 


Ma-grAma, 34. 33. 36, 41. 42 
MahibMrata, 10, 33,91, 101 
Uahdjanaha Jitaka, 10 
Uihrvik&gttimitra, 12 
Mari^bl aoogs, 92 
Margiog, notai of, 4 * 
Mlcrotooea, 26, 37,3S, 130 
MlrAbll, 17 
Mohnrrum, 90 
Mood of rlga, 64 aq. 
Mabaintnaa Retza, 21, 42, 54 
Musical Schools, 23 
Muttoswamt Dlkshita, 22 
Mythology, musical, 33 


21 

Naradarisbi, 7, 8. 22 
Narada 14 

Nartananiri^a, 18, 

Naaal tone, 131 
Hdtya Sutra, 12, 14. 34. 139 
Note*signatore. table, 3 
Notatioo. 3.129 

Ooaloy, Sir W., 66 


Pit* Pifaka. 9 
Pl^iai, 9 

Peotatoolc ragas, 27. 46 
Paripidal, 11 
Patta^Sttu. 10 
Pertiao mosio, 30 
PareossiOB. Instnimeati of. 119, 
aq. 

Piaoo. 114 
Pipe instmmeot, 118 
Ptabhaodha. 14, 87 
PoodarlkaVitthal, 17, 41, 54 
Parandam Vijjhala. 20 
Pui’anSnUru, 10 
Pythagoras. 9 


Rabibiyars, 17 
Rigamdia, 18, 41 
RdgamaAiart, 18 
Riga plctaras, 67, 68 
RUataraAginl, 16, 19, 20 
RSgavibhodha. 18. 19. 39. 41 
Raja Min Singh, 17. 88 
Rajput aongt, 92 
Rkma, 9 

Rlma Aoiltya, 18 
RSmdyai^a. 9.10.17. 91, 101 
Rlvapa, 9,10.100 
pikprSiUSkhya, 9, 30 
RaM iDStniments, 117 


Sa-grtma, 34, 33. 36. 37. 41 
Saman Chant. 9, 23, 27, 28. 29, 

33. 131. 152 
Saman scale, 30 
saman singiog, 13, 28 
Sdmnn Veda. 8 
SiSehl sculptures, 99 
SaAgtta, 7 

SatigJfa Da^^^la, 19. 41 
SaAglta Pinjdta, 19. 20 
Satig7ta Rdgakaipadruma, 21 
St^gUa RatnSkara, 14, 13.19, 

34. 42, 74, 86, 113 
Saiiglia Sira, 21 
SayigKa SdrSmritam, 21 
SaAgU SaAgba, 24 
Sar^boji MahJlrAja, 66 
sarAgadsva, 14, 19. 34, 41 
Secular acala, 30 
Shatfrdgachandrodaya, 18 
Shake, 84 

Silappaifigiram, 11, 34 
Siva, 7. 8. 67. 74 
Six principal rBgat, S3, 34 
Slide, 84 

SolmisaHon, 90.131 
Somanatha, 18, 41 
Speed, 78 

Stringed instromenta. 102 sq. 
Subrama Dlkshita. 23 
Svarainela Kaldnidhi, 18,42 
Syardrnawt, 22 
Syima i^istrl, 22 
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Tagore, Dr. R., 23, 40,131. 153 
Tagore, lUja S. M.. TXi, 23, 54, 
64. 67. 72 

Tamil Svara nameai 32 
Tftn Sen. 16, 17. 40. 64,113 
Tetrachord, 25 
Time theory oi rSgas, 62, 63 
Time>meaaor 0 , 71, 72 sq. 
Timo-aniu, 73 
Tivikaram, 11. 34 
Tranailieot r&gaa, 46 
Travancon music. 13. 22 
Trompeta, 118, 119 
TulajUjl, 20 
Tyigarflja, 22. 88, 90 


Unity ol Indian mudc. 2 

Vedio index, 8 
VeiUtaiamaktai, 18 
VidyftpaU. 16 
Village melodies. 95 
Vlehija. 8 

VisualiMd music, 68 
Voice registers, 4 
Voice pr^octioo, 130.131 

Wind instruments, 115 iq. 
V<r;nr V«da, 6 
ZtndavcUa, 8 
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AbblranB(a, 41 
Abberl, 56 
Abbogr, 27 
AdBnl, 49 
Abiri. 54 

Anandabbairavl, 44, 48, 53, 165 
Arabhl.41.47. 51 
Asivarl. 56. 57. 61, 65 


De4I, 56 

Oe^ika Kiiamitj, 41 
Devamanoharf, 47, 52 
DhanBiin. 56. 57, 61 
DhanyBsI, 46. 50 
Dipak, 54,66 
DorgB. 55, 58 


BhQpSla, 50, 57 
BhupBlI, 47, 51 

Bbairmva. 41. 43. 44, 54.55, 56, 
59, 64.63,67 

Bbatravf, 36. 40. 44, 47. 52. 57. 62 

BbtmpalAal, 56. 61 

BibhBa, 56 

Biblg, 50. 55, 58 

Biblgai^B, 50. 65 

Bilaharl, 49. 53. 160 

Billval. 3. 21, 36. 57, 45. 55. 58 

ChakravBbam, 44 
ChaianBla, 45 
CbeflcbunKi, 59 

Darbfirl, 50 
DeBaktr, 54, 35. 56 
PeaBkahl, 41. 54 


Gamnnapriya, 45, 54 . 56, 60 
GBodbftrl, 56. 62 
Gauda, 54 
Gaurl, 56,60 
Gaufpahchamfi, 36 
GIrvBnt. 65 
Gurjart. 57 
Guimiirl, 56 


Hamlra, 4i. 54, 55 
HamlrkiUyBi;iI. 49, 30, 53 
Haihsadhvani, 47, 31 
HanumatodI, 44, 50. 57,62 
HorikBmbodhi, 45, 49, 35, 59 
HiibBja, 54. 36 

Hindol, 40,48. 52.54. 56,60,64,90 
Hindolam, 48. 52 
Hindusthaa BibBg, 41 
Hnsenl, 65 
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Jftbgali. 57 
laaapun, 56 
Jay«jftyavftQU, 55 
JetUrl. 56 

JbiDjboiI. 45. 4B. 52, 55, 59 
Joglyl. 56. 59 


Kakobb, 55 
K«UAga<;i. 48, 52, S6 
Kal7lpl.41.46. 54, 55 
Kimavardhaal, 49. 56. 60 
Kimbodbi or Kambhojl, 41, 48, 
52. 67 

Klmoda, 54. 55,59 
Kaoakipgl, IS. 20, SO. J7. 41, 42 
KioaOf, 40. 49 
Klphl. 44. 56. 61 
Karpina. 54 
Karptttgau)B. 41 
Kedtra, 54. 55, 58. 69 
KhamiJ, 48. 52. 55. 50 
Kbatnbivtti, 55 
Kharaharaprlyl. 44, 50.56. 61 


Lalitl, 56, 60 


Madbyamlvatl, 47. 51, Cl, 163 
MSlalcaaAiaorUilakauDll, 54. 62 
Mfl4vagau[a. 41 
Hllavakai^kS. 54 
Mllavl, 48, 56 
Malkoi, 52. 57. 62 
Malldr, 40. 41 
Hlltari. 157 
MSrvfl, 45, 56.60 
Miylmilavagaola, 43 . 44, 50, 55, 
59 

HochakalyApi. 45, 58 
Hegb, 40, 54, 64, 68, 70 
Megb Malllr, 66. 68 
Mogbrafijaol. 56 
Mlylo-kl'Malllr, 40 
Mohaoi. 47. 51.65 
Mokbirt, 15, 36,41, 42. 43. 54, 57 
MnlUnl. 40. 57. 62. 64 

NfldaoSmakriyS, 48. 52, 65, 159 
Nldarlmaltriyl, 41, 54 


Ni{a.54 

Natabbairavl. 44, 50. 56. 61 
Naltaairiyapa, 54, 65. M 
Navaroj, 49 
Ntilmbarl. 49.65 

PancbaxDl. 54, 56, 64, 68, 69 
Panluvartil, 22 
Pilo. 56 

PomiguflM Tappl, 40 
PunnlgavarBlI, 48.52, 65 
POHyl, 56 
POriyI'dbaaOdrf, 56 
ParvakalylpI, 65 
POrvl. 56, 60 


RImapriyS. 49 
RSmkall, 56 
Ravagupta, 41 
Rltiganja. 41 

Sainitha, 41 

f ltsavarlU. 41 

aAkartbborapa. 45 , 49, 55. 58 
SlrsAga, 41. 47. 54, 56, 61, 69 
SaorlMtt, 56 
Skverl, 56, 59 
Siadha bhairavf, 44 
SiodhurltiiakriyS, 162 
^ma, 54 

Sririga, 41. 49. 53, 54.56,60.64 

Sabbapaaeut'afAtl, 45, 57, 62 
^uddbaolla. 41, 47,51,54 
^QddharSmakrlyl, 41 
SaddbavarBU, 41 
SObt. 56 
Sorlnaadial. 49 

t Qryakloti, 60 
yima, 55 

TaAkf, 56 
TiiaAga, 55. 59 
Tilak-kltnoda, 55 
To^t, 26. 41. 45. 47. 52,54, 57,62. 
64.65, 66. 68 

Usbaq, 40 
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Vi^Mvtrf, 56 
Varttl, 54 

Vosaota, 41,54, 64,65.67 
Vasaata'bbairava, 41 


YaduJculaklmbodhl. 65 
Yamao, 40, 55, 58 
Yamankaly&ol, 158 


INDEX 

Adi»U, 7S. 76, 78. 82, 88. 160 
A»a. 75 

Ate'Chaotala, 76 
Chipu. 77. 153. 166 
Chautftla, 81, 88 
DidrX, 76 
Dalldi. 162 
Ohamlr. 76, 89 
Dhtma, 76, 88 
Dhruva, 75 
Dipacbandl, 89 
Bkaala. 75. 76, 153. 159 
Paradast. 76 


TO TALAS 

Ibampa. 75. 76, 89 
JhapUlta, 76 
JhutnrB, 76 
KavSH. 76 
5falbra, 75 
Paahio, 76. 90 

Rapaka, 75 , 76. 78. 81. 84. 88, 163 
Sifhbanandana, 77 
SAlapb&katfi. 76. 157 
Surphikata, 76 
TevrI. 76 

Tfotll, or Trltala. 76. 81, 158 
Trlpuia, 75 


55. Tbe Rains ol Hladostao by tha PbUharmode Society o( 
Wfistoro India, Fooaa. 1918. pp. 41, 44. Ayabbaahao Presa, 
Poooa. 

The garigamaa ol 79 ragaa collected and arranged In an adaptatioo 
of the western staff notation. With an Introduction on the Theory of 
Indian Music by Mr. B. C. Ctecoents, I.C.S. A very useful book. 
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